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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


by Terry Messman 


n my mind, two of the most inspiring 

currents in modern American history 

came together when Muddy Waters 
and his electrifying Chicago blues band 
traveled to Resurrection City in 
Washington, D.C., on May 18, 1968, to 
play a benefit concert for the poverty rights 
activists camped out in a shantytown in the 
shadow of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Both of the mighty rivers that con- 
verged on that fateful day in the nation’s 
capital — the river of song and the river 
of justice — had their headwaters in the 
state of Mississippi, in two of the nation’s 
most poverty-stricken areas. 

The river of song had its source at the 
ramshackle wooden shack where Muddy 
Waters lived and labored and first played 
the blues; while the river of justice had its 


Blues for Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 


headwaters in Marks, Mississippi, the small 
town in Quitman County where Martin 
Luther King, Jr. first saw the full extent of 
childhood poverty and hunger. 

The two currents had joined together in 
Resurrection City. One of Dr. King’s 
most oft-quoted passages from the 
prophet Amos likens justice to a “mighty 
stream.” Five years earlier, in this exact 
same location, King had delivered his “I 
Have a Dream” speech at the March on 
Washington in August 1963. He had quoted 
Amos in his speech: “Let justice roll down 
like waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” King also quoted that biblical pas- 
sage in “Letter from a Birmingham Jail.” 

Those words are also carved in black 
granite in the memorial to the martyrs of 


the Freedom Movement in Montgomery, 
Alabama, the city where King helped 


organize the Montgomery bus boycott. 


Evictions at Notorious 
Slum Hotel in Oakland 


Empyrean Towers used to be known as the Hotel Menlo, a notorious slum dwelling. 


by Lynda Carson 


any of the residents of 
Empyrean Towers, a residential 
hotel with a notorious history as 
one of the worst slum dwellings in 
Oakland, are being bullied and threatened 
with eviction notices served by the man- 
agement company, Innovistech Realty Co. 
Empyrean Towers, located in down- 
town Oakland at 344 13th Street, was for- 
merly known as the Hotel Menlo and used 
to be owned by wealthy millionaire 
Tiburon resident Richard Singer. 


pe CSS 


——————— 


Singer landed in prison a few years ago 
when he was caught by the FBI in a sting 
operation for trying to hire an arsonist to 
burn down the occupied Hotel Menlo as 
part of an insurance scam. 

On August 31, 2011, Singer was sen- 
tenced to 27 months in prison and fined 
$60,000 after entering a guilty plea to 
soliciting arson. At the time that Singer 
was caught paying for the materials neces- 
sary to set the low-income hotel on fire, it 
was still occupied with hotel residents. 


See Evictions at Empyrean Towers page // 


Plow mules draw the farm wagon bearing the casket of Rev. Martin Luther King, 


An 


Jr. along the funeral procession route in Atlanta, Georgia, April 9, 1968. 


Water constantly flows over the inscrip- 
tion carved in granite: “We will not be sat- 
isfied until justice rolls down like waters 
and righteousness like a mighty stream.” 
King’s name is engraved there with the 
names of 40 civil rights martyrs. 


On May 18, 1968, six weeks after 
King’s murder on April 4, an endless 
stream of justice-seeking activists were 


arriving in Resurrection City from all over 


the country, traveling on the Mule Train 
from Marks, Mississippi; on caravans 
from the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma, 
Alabama, and on 3,000-mile journeys 
across the entire continent from Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Several thousand people had set out on 
this pilgrimage for justice, and in May 
1968, they began erecting a settlement of 


See Blues for Martin Luther King page 6 
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Toxic work: Workers in hazmat suits clean toxic chemicals at Tre 


by Carol Harvey 


s the radiation on Treasure Island 
making Jim Serrano ill? Serrano 
describes the illnesses he has devel- 
oped since moving onto an area on 
the former Naval Station Treasure Island 
that is contaminated by chemicals and 
radioactive materials: Polycythemia, a 
form of leukemia, unidentified liver dis- 
ease and constant pain. 
GuHosT SHIP 
Think of manmade Treasure Island as 
an iridescent green ghost ship whose 
prow divides the blue waves as it navi- 
gates. San Francisco Bay waters gliding 


| northwest under the Golden Gate Bridge. 


or Toxic Island? | 


asure Island. 


Standing on your tidy, low- or no- 
income front lawn on the island’s north- 
western wedge, it is as if you are steering 
the bow of the radioactive vessel as it 
bears its toxic contents ever forward into 
a stunning red-gold sunset. 

Imagine the vessel sliding toward 
Japan carrying the U.S. Navy’s gift of 
radiation mixing with radioactive water | 
from the Fukushima Daiichi Nuclear 
Plant, detectable along the California 
Coast in spring 2014. 

On a recent warm fall night, I strolled 
to the Berkeley side of Site 12, the 
Navy’s designation for one of its radio- 


See Treasure Island or Toxic Island page 2 
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Fifty years of Naval a 


from page 1 


logical and chemical cleanup areas. I 
plopped down in a chair in the Fat Grape 
Winery next.to a sign reading, “Group 
therapy practiced here,” and, over a glass 
of cabernet sauvignon, shot the breeze 
with vintner Patrick Bowen. « °.. 

I kidded Bowen about placing Fa 
Grape signs everywhere. “How else can 
~ you find me?” he laughed. “I’m stuck in 
the back inside the old Navy. Brig.” : 

Bowen is one of 160 business owners 
who are as friendly as his Site 12 neigh- 
bors. Later, when I lost my way to 
Gateview Avenue to catch the MUNI 108 
bus, an African-American elder with a 
kind of awesome gentility noticed my 
confusion and offered directions. It’s a 
tiny village. Everyone knows everyone. 
Site 12 people are friendly to neighbors 
and strangers. It’s remarkable how they 
care for and love each other. 


Toxic ISLAND 


Fifty years of Naval activity, however, 
have contaminated Site 12 with a horrify- 
ing array of pollutants, including radioac- 
tive materials and chemicals. 

Breathing, touching or ingesting 
radioactive substances produces ionizing 
radiation that can break apart and re-bond 
with atoms in your body. These processes 
can continue for years, deforming your 
tissue and causing cancer. 


Lethal levels of three additional toxins 


— asbestos, lead and mold — lurk in the 
roofs, exterior paint and interior walls of 
houses and buildings on Site 12. 


ASBESTOS, MOLD— AND ASTHMA 


After the U.S. Navy abandoned the 
island that they used for an ammunition 
bunker and storage yard, their dilapidated 
structures still sit along island streets, 
silently inviting children to play inside 
and homeless people to seek refuge. 

Current residents inhabit old Navy 
family housing units. In the walls, 
asbestos insulation quickly becomes satu- 
rated with dangerous molds which grow 
unchecked in surrounding soil and 
groundwater, producing rampant respira- 
tory disease. According to San Francisco 
Fire Department officials, asthma is an 
island epidemic. 

On March 7, 2014, San Francisco Fire 
Department Assistant Deputy Chief Ken 
Lombardi announced the evacuation of 
firefighters from Station House 48, locat- 


Treasure Island 


ctivity have contaminated 
Treasure Island with a toxic stew of chemical and 
radioactive pollutants. The island is not a recre- 
ation destination — it’s a radiation destination. 


Island? 


BS 


ed at 849 Avenue D at 10th Street, to the 
fire training facility at 600 Avenue M. 
The firefighters’ union complained that 
rain through leaky windows created dan- 
gerous levels of toxic mold in the station’s 
interior walls. Men were getting 
headaches and waking at night. Asthma, 


_ chronic congestion and respiratory dis- 


eases are widely reported among nearby 
townhouse residents. 
LEAD-BASED PAINT 
Leéad-based paint visibly chips off the 
exterior walls of abandoned Navy build- 


ings — structures built.in the 1940s. and ' 


‘50s, roughly 30 years before 1978 when 
the U.S. government banned lead paint. 

Teens play in the yard next to a tuition- 
free charter high school, the Life Learning 
Academy, at 651 Eighth Street, immedi- 
ately west of a long row of buildings on 
Avenue M covered with old, badly flaking 
paint fragments blowing around in the 
island’s high winds. 

Exposure to lead’s heavy metal com- 
ponent could damage these teens’ nervous 
systems and kill their brain cells. _ 

There are suspicions that lead or heavy 
metals leaching into drinking water from 
aging pipes could have caused a recent 
rash of gall-bladder removals. 

Before the island can be redeveloped, 
the U.S. Navy is required, under the 


Federal Installation Restoration Program, — 
_.to locate and remediate from the island 
radioactive and chemical contaminants, 


asbestos, lead and mold. The work is 
scheduled for completion by 2018. 

Neither the Navy, nor the Treasure 
Island Development Authority (TIDA), a 
mysteriously formed State and City cor- 
poration running the island while it buys it 
back from the Navy, have announced they 
will clean up asbestos, lead and mold, 
which, like radiation and chemicals, pose 
a serious public health risk to everyone 
living and working there. 

The Navy has deferred cleanup to 
TIDA who has kicked it downstairs to the 
Treasure Island Homeless Development 
Initiative (TIHDD, which, in turn, is mak- 
ing no visible attempt at remediation. 


TRAPPED ON TREASURE ISLAND 


These sweet people, bombarded from 
every direction by radionuclides, chemicals, 
asbestos, lead and mold contaminants, 
appear to be placeholders on extremely 
valuable property until Lennar, the corpo- 
rate builder, can redevelop the island, popu- 


Princess Yarway has developed life-threatening asthma while on Treasure Island. 


lating high-end condos with 18,000 new 
renters in gleaming towers perched precari- 


ously on liquefaction-prone soil. 
TIDA and TIHDI seem to be warehous- 


‘ing the Site 12 community of savagely poor 


people in an aging, neglected infrastructure 
left to ruin: During the years from 1999 to 
2014, un-remediated radiation, chemicals 
and asbestos, lead, and mold in homes con- 
structed from the 1950s to the 1980s have 
made occupants sick. 

Former San Francisco Mayor Willie 
Brown, who formed TIDA, seems to have 
deliberately omitted from its regulations 
the 14 Just Cause tenant protections 
enjoyed by San Francisco residents. 
Islanders fear eviction without notice. 

As they sicken and die, their low 
incomes trap — and intimidation paralyzes 
— 2,000 poor people. Complaints about 
70-year-old water pipes or black mold in 
bathrooms could produce retaliatory evic- 
tions by subsidized housing agencies at 
Catholic Charities, Community Housing 
Partnership, San Francisco Housing 
Authority, or John Stewart Company, the 
market-rate rent king. ‘ 

TIDA officials say that, after the 
Navy’s cleanup, redevelopment will turn 
Treasure Island into an eco-village. Are 
its dilapidated, falling-down buildings and 
broken infrastructure currently being 
neglected because those in charge expect 
it will all be plowed under? 


POTENTATES’ POLITICAL PAWNS 


Are Site 12 residents the pawns in a 
political game officiated over by power- 
brokers so high in the stratosphere that 
you and I never see them? 

A nest of incestuously connected 
wealth, including Nancy Pelosi, Willie 
Brown, Gavin Newsom and Dianne 
Feinstein, will make megabucks after 
redevelopment, not to mention Mayor Ed 
Lee, who finally did the deal for an envi- 
ronmentally clean, pristine, high-end, 
Treasure Island eco-village. 

Interests connected to TIDA have 
already raked in millions from market rate 
and subsided rents, but could ultimately 
make billions. 


Jim Serrano has developed serious illnesses since moving onto land 
contaminated by radioactive and chemical toxins at Treasure Island. 


All photos by 
Carol Harvey 


INSTITUTIONAL CLASSISM 


The Base Closure Community 
Redevelopment and Homeless Assistance 
Act of 1994 requires the use of Naval base 
resources to assist homeless persons. 


-TIDA’s public relations brainchild, the 


Treasure Island Homeless Development 


Initiative (TIHDI, pronounced” tie-die’’), 
an umbrella organization for nonprofits, 
offers compassionate services such as 
subsidized housing, job placement and a 
food bank to low-income, pre-homeless, 
homeless, disabled and “recovering” San 
Franciscans. 

A classist, condescension-tinged mes- 
sage traced in wet cement outside 
TIHDI’s Ship Shape Community Center, 
which hosts a weekly food pantry at 850 
Avenue I, orders supplicants to stand 
behind a line and “Wait here until called.” 

Under TIDHI, Swords to Plowshares 
offers transitional housing to veterans. One 
reported he knew about the radioactivity 
because, he said, “The water tastes nasty.” 

There is a fine irony in the Navy’s 
offering a vet, recovering from failure to 
medicate war-induced trauma with drugs, 
a recovery place saturated with opportuni- 
ties for radiation sickness, chemical poi- 
soning, asbestosis or black-mold-induced 
respiratory illness. 

Toolworks’ attractive webpage offers 
prospective employers a disability “work- 
force.” Community members, however, 
report working low-level jobs involving 
little skill-building or training. 

Walter Johnson, for example, is an 
enterprising, busy man. After prison, he 
used TIDHI’s services to spring himself 
from a homeless shelter to free housing to 
paying rent. Now he scours the island for 
trash with a shopping cart, works odd 
jobs, and helps the Haight Ashbury Free 
Clinics distribute food. 

THREE Toxic SusB-SITES 

Embedded within Site 12’s 93-acre 
body like tumors lie three major sub-sites, 
Halyburton Court, Site 31 and Site 6. 

Situated at Treasure Island’s north- 
western end, Halyburton Court hosts 


See Toxic Island page 3 
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Toxic Island 


Eight of the “dirty dozen” 
banned chemicals on the 
Stockholm Convention’s 
list of the most dangerous 
chemicals in the world are 
found at Treasure Island. 


from page 2 


phantom children trapped forever in silent 
trauma. A father of a 1970s military fami- 
ly shuddered recalling the innocent play 
of children as their bodies were bombard- 
ed by radioisotopes along the shoreline 
near the mockup ship USS Pandemonium 
One from which sailors were trained to 
flush radioactive material. 

Halyburton Court is so toxic that after 
the Navy decommissioned the island in 
1997, they cordoned it off. In 1999, when 
at-risk homeless and low-income San 
Franciscans moved onto Site 12, they were 
never allowed to live in Halyburton Court. 


SUB-SITE 31 


Just inland, eastward from Halyburton 
Court, kids from the nearby elementary 
school and Boys and Girls Club played 
and ran track on an asphalt area on Sub- 
site 31. Around 2005, this lighthearted 
exercise stopped. 

The Navy fenced off the space, dug a 
10-feet-by-40-feet-deep pit at its southeast- 
ern end and removed truckloads of toxic 
material. Residents reported that uncovered 
chemically contaminated dust blew across 
Site 12 into Gateview Avenue and 11th, 
12th and 13th street neighborhoods. 

Ocean winds gusting northwest to 
southeast off the Bay across Halyburton 
Court and Site 31 toward the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge span seem to have 


created a poisoned wind-lane flanked by 
dead trees and vegetation near the former 
elementary school, the vacated Boys and 
Girls Club and a currently operating day- 
care center. 


SuB-SITE 6 


Until late summer 2014, when it was 
moved nearby to the shore, Sub-site 6 
lurked just inland behind a chain link 
fence across Avenue M from the island’s 
wastewater treatment plant. From Sub-site 
6, the Navy continually moved a convey- 
or-belt-like trail of thousands of boxcar 
storage containers full of radiologically 
toxic materials recovered from island 
remediation sites. 

Navy personnel verified that these con- 
tainers are shipped off-island to a Utah 
nuclear dumpsite. 

Site 6 is also the historically significant 
locus of a 1950s fire training school, 
where toxic oil-based materials that fire- 
fighting trainees employed to snuff out 
blazes were casually dumped in its soil. 

Additionally, in 1969, the Navy moved 
USS Pandemonium One, its mock-up, 
nuclear war training ship, eastward to the 
shore opposite Berkeley where she 
became Pandemonium Two. Next to the 
seismically unsafe water treatment plant 
built in the 1950s, her radioactive dis- 
charges potentially poisoned a second Site 
12 sector, especially dangerous since 
earthquake or water rise could flood the 
area with raw sewage — bad — and 
radioisotopes and chemical contaminants 
— infinitely worse. 

LITTLE LIsT OF HORRORS 


The Navy is responsible for cleaning 
up the list below of radioactive and chem- 
ical contaminants from soil and ground- 
water under and within Site 12 homes. 

Radium 226: Painted on glow-in-the- 
dark “buttons” buried in Treasure Island 
soil for naval trainees to hunt with geiger 
counters, radium 226 is a highly unstable 
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radioactive element which decays into the 
inert gas, radon. Collected in lung tissue, 
radon causes cancer. 

Cesium 137: In 1950, dangerous 
cesium 137, a byproduct of nuclear fis- 
sion, was accidentally spilled in a Navy 
training school, Building 233. A shorter 
half-life of 30 years makes Cesium 137 a 
stronger emitter, throwing off radioactive 
atoms faster. Yet it is persistent in the 
environment and works its way up the 
food chain. 


‘DiRTY DOZEN CHEMICALS’ 


At the 2001 Stockholm convention, an 
international treaty banned production, 
import, export, disposal and use of “the 
dirty dozen” chemicals the United Nations 
considers the world’s most dangerous. Of 
these 12 banned chemicals — aldrin, 
chlordane, DDT, dieldrin, endrin, hep- 
tachlor, mirex, toxaphene, polychlorinated 
biphenols (PCBs), hexachlorobenzene, 
dioxins and furans — the eight chemicals 
described below persist in island soil, 
water, air and structures. 

1. DDT 

Inhaling DDT leads to long-term kid- 
ney and liver disease, cancer and death. 

2. PCBs 

PCBs, Polychlorinated Biphenyls: While 
Naval remediators say they are cleaning up 
Site 12’s PCBs, every day Jim Serrano’s 
family lives with his painful liver disease. 
EPA studies found PCBs suspect for liver 
and skin cancer. In 1979, Congress banned 
their use as transformer, capacitor and elec- 
tric motor coolants. 

3. Benzene 

Benzene, a carcinogenic constituent of 
crude oil and gas, is a widely used petro- 
chemical solvent. My father would not 
have cleaned his suits with a benzene- 
based spot remover, Renuzit, had he 
known it caused leukemia. In an orgy of 
industrial burning, the Navy sent oil-gen- 
erated benzene fumes boiling skyward 
from Site 12 burn pits and incinerators 
where homes now stand. 

Benzene remains in dirt as soot, con- 
tinuing to emit fumes as high island water 
levels dissolve dry benzene soot in wet 
soil. Benzene weakens the immune sys- 
tem, causing leukemia, aplastic anemia 
and breast cancer. Inhaling vapors dam- 
ages reproductive organs and produces 
infertility. Islanders report premature 
reproductive organ growth, ovarian cysts, 
miscarriages and hysterectomies. 

4. PAHs 

PAHs, or Polycyclic Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons: Through the 1970s, PAH- 
laden smoke wafted above island homes as 
sailors set fire to materials in burn pits and 
incinerators. PAHs consist of hundreds of 
carcinogens, products of incomplete burn- 
ing of coal, gas and garbage released as 
soot or attached to airborne particulate 
matter, settling in soil or groundwater. 


Touching or breathing PAHs causes skin, 


Neither the Democrats nor Republicans have found a way to stop the ongoing rise in Reise. 


stomach and lung cancer. 

5. Dioxin 

Dioxins, polychlorinated dibenzodiox- 
ins, include a class of 75 chemically sta- 
ble, organic, proven carcinogens, pro- 
duced when the Navy burned chlorinated 
plastic medical waste: IV bags, gloves, 
oxygen tents. A burn pit was discovered 
on Bayside Drive near a family of three 
females with newly-diagnosed cancer. 

The chemically stable, organic pollu- 
tants in dioxin store persistently and per- 
manently in the food chain and in chil- 
dren’s fatty tissue, especially females. As 
their bodies convert it to growth material 
— bone, muscles, tissue, brain — dioxin 
is passed into offspring. 

Dioxin is suspect in liver, lung, stom- 
ach, soft tissue and connective tissue can- 
cers, non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma and the 
weakening of the immune system. This 
hormone disruptor produces genetic 
defects, reproductive and. developmental 
problems. 

6. Arsenic 

Arsenic is found in herbicides and pes- 
ticides. Made notorious by director Frank 
Capra in the black comedy, “Arsenic and 
Old Lace,” arsenic is mixed by two old 
ladies into elderberry wine to perpetrate 
mercy killings on lonely old men. 
Unmerciful symptoms include stomach 
pain, diarrhea, vomiting, vertigo, deliri- 
um, shock and death. 

7. TPH 

TPH, Total Petroleum Hydrocarbons: 
If you swallow fossil fuels, petroleum dis- 
tillates and natural gas in high concentra- 
tions, you’ll vomit. If you inhale them, 
your body will bloat. When burned at the 
Site 6 former fire training station, TPHs 
caused soot to form in soil. With the rais- 
ing and lowering of the island’s tides, 
TPH soot persists in groundwater and air. 

8. VOCs 


VOCs, Volatile Organic Compounds: 


“Caution: Hazardous Waste Area.” A grim warning sign at Treasure Island. 


Open burning exposed islanders to harm- 
ful VOCs causing respiratory and heart 
problems, eye, nose and throat irritation, 
headache, incoordination, nausea, and 
central nervous system, liver and kidney 
damage. 

BULLETS FROM ALL DIRECTIONS 

A legal victory would be difficult with 
so many environmental toxins at play. It’s 
hard to draw a straight line between disease 
and cause. But, anyone living in Site 12 
over a year who escapes illness could make 
a killing in Reno. With bullets flying in all 
directions, someone is bound to get hit. 
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; Mission Residents Battle Gentrification Pressures 
from New Condo Development in San Francisco 


by Dyan Ruiz and Joseph Smooke 


n a blazing hot Saturday after- 

noon, several hundred people 

marched through the streets of 
San Francisco’s Mission District as part 
of a growing movement against a devel- 
oper’s plans for condo buildings at one of 
the Bay Area’s busiest transit hubs. 

The proposed development of two 10- 
story and one 5-story buildings will be 
located on the plaza at 16th and Mission 
streets, which has an entrance to a BART 
station. The protest on October 4, 2014, 
was organized by Our Mission No 
Eviction and the Plaza 16 Coalition. 

The development is one of the most 
resisted and most watched in the City. On 
the one hand, it fulfills San Francisco’s 
plans for transit-oriented development and 
the Bay Area’s regional agenda for focused 
growth near transit under, state law SB 
375. On the other hand, it will escalate dis- 
placement and gentrification in the Mission 
District, a decades-old Latino neighbor- 
hood, say residents and activists. 

“This is the fight, not just because of 
that one building, but that building connect- 
ed to all the other thousands of market-rate 
units that they want to bring down,” said 
Oscar Grande, a community organizer with 
People Organizing to Demand 
Environmental and Economic Rights 
(PODER) and a speaker at the protest. 

“We got politicians that are pushing 
for transit-oriented development. They’re 
looking for smart growth. But it’s not 
smart if it doesn’t include folks like you 
and I. That’s why we gotta push!” 

San Francisco often tops lists of U.S. 
cities for the most expensive rents, averag- 
ing close to $3,000 a month for a one-bed- 
room apartment. Rising rents and evictions 
are pushing out longtime residents. 

According to a recent analysis by the 
California Housing Partnership, median 
rents in San Francisco County increased by 
22 percent between 2000 and 2012, while 
the median income declined by more than 2 
percent, significantly driving up the per- 
centage of income that households must 

spend on rent — more than 50 percent of 
income in the case of 59 percent of very 
low-income households. 

“When my parents moved to this coun- 
try from Nicaragua, this was their home,” 
said high school counselor Evelyn Ibarra, 
who participated in the “No Monster in 
the Mission” protest. “This is where my 
brother and I were raised. My parents still 
own a business here on Valencia and 21st 
and we’re seeing a lot of friends getting 
evicted ... a lot of our families.” 

“It’s just really sad to see a lot of peo- 
ple having to be dislocated to the East 
Bay,” she continued. “I work in Pittsburg 


and I see a lot kids who have to live all 


the way out there because they can no ~ 


longer live here with their families.” 
Pittsburg is about an hour’s drive north- 
east of San Francisco. 


ZONING FOR DEVELOPERS OR 
COMMUNITIES? 


The developers, Maximus Real Estate 
Partners, LLC are proposing buildings 
that would contain 345 housing units, 
most of which will be market rate, with 
32,000 square feet of retail space and an 
underground parking garage. 

The proposed site at 1979 Mission 
Street currently has a Walgreens, Burger 
King, a Chinese restaurant and a bar. The 
project is under review at the San 
Francisco Planning Department. 

The City’s guiding principles for this 
project come from the “Eastern 
Neighborhoods Plan,” which emphasizes 
transit-oriented housing development and 
establishes zoning controls for large areas 
of the city that formerly housed signifi- 
cant numbers of blue color jobs in manu- 
facturing, distribution and repair. The 
areas include the Mission District, Eastern 
South of Market (SOMA), Potrero Hill, 
and the Central Waterfront. 

As the neighborhoods began to change 
with the changing economy, the City initi- 
ated a community planning process in 
2001 for housing and other development 
in these areas. In 2009, the “Eastern 
Neighborhoods Plan” was approved, 
despite objections by community groups. 

The Plaza 16 Coalition traces its ori- 
gins to the Mission Anti-Displacement 
Coalition, formed during the first dotcom 
boom in the late 1990s. It led the creation 
of the “People’s Plan” to inform the east- 
ern neighborhoods rezoning, but was 
largely brushed aside. 

The “People’s Plan” required all devel- 
opment over 10,000 square feet to be 
affordable housing to reverse family flight 
and set the limit on building height to five 
stories to reduce incentives to build luxu- 
ry condos. Plaza 16 is demanding that the 
People’s Plan be used as a framework for 
all development in the Mission. 


THE “SGREEN- WASHING” OF RACE 
AND CLASS ISSUES 


The project at 1979 Mission shows how 
land-use policy favoring transit-oriented 
development without a strong equity frame- 
work or protections against displacement 
can intensify race and class disparities. A 
2010 study by Northeastern University on 
the impacts of newly transit-rich neighbor- 
hoods concludes that “the most predomi- 
nant pattern is one in which housing 
becomes more expensive, neighborhood 
residents become wealthier and vehicle 


A crucial part of the struggle is to support affordable housing for all. 


ownership becomes more common.” 

The study also says: “a new transit sta- 
tion can set in motion a cycle of unintended 
consequences in which core transit users — 
such as renters and low income households 
— are priced out in favor of higher-income, 
car owning residents who are less likely to 
use public transit for commuting.” 

A further review of related literature 
on the subject, including “Public Transit’s 
Impact on Housing Costs,” published in 
2011 by the Center for Housing Policy, 
confirms the broad consensus in planning 
studies that “proximity to public transit 
does lead to higher home values and rents 
in many cases.” 

People who can afford higher housing 
costs are more likely to use their cars, 
whereas low-income households rely on 
public transit and will use it often. A 2014 
study by the California Housing 
Partnership shows that, “Higher Income 
households drive more than twice as 
many miles and own more than twice as 
many vehicles as Extremely Low-Income 
households living within 1/4 mile of fre- 
quent transit.” 

While the development at 1979 
Mission would not install a new transit 
system, it’s easy to see that the effects of 
building “luxury condos” would be simi- 
lar to the effects described in the studies. 
The renters of these market-rate condos 
would more likely be wealthier than most 
existing residents in the neighborhood and 
less inclined to use public transit. 

A telling sign that the new residents 
are less inclined to use public transit are 
the luxury “Google buses” zipping along 
Mission neighborhood streets in service 
of tech employees commuting to their 
Silicon Valley offices. 

In fact, the proposed development pro- 
vides 163 parking spaces, even though the 


City does not require parking at this site. 
Basement parking adds significant cost to 
the development, making the base price for 
rent even more beyond the reach of local 
residents. The new parking garage will also 
bring additional car traffic to the area. 
While the developers have plans to 
improve the impacted streets and sidewalks, 
they also intend to apply for a credit with 
the City to reduce their impact fees in 
exchange for the road improvements. 


AFFORDABILITY IS PRIME CONCERN 


While access to transit is important, for 
many Mission residents and their advo- 
cates, the primary concern is affordability. 
Developments, such as the one proposed 
at 16th and Mission, should be affordable 
for people who live and work in the 
neighborhood, they say.. 

At the first action against the condo 
development on February 1, 2014, 
Guillermina Castellanos, a mother who 
lives in the Mission, said in an interview 
(translated from Spanish): “This building 
they want to build, it won’t be for our fami- 
lies. It will be for another class of families 
that have money. We don’t have sufficient 
money to pay for these condominiums.” 

Between 1990 and 2011, Latino house- 
holds in the Mission District decreased by 
1400, while white households increased by 
2900 during the same period, according to a 
2014 study by Causa Justa::Just Cause. 

When asked about their plans for 
affordable housing, a lobbyist for 
Maximus Real Estate Partners, Bert 
Polacci, said in an email: “We are current- 
ly planning the inclusionary housing in 
the project as outlined by law.” The plans 
for affordable units within the new build- 
ing will comply with the City’s minimum 
requirement — a total of 42 affordable 


See Mission Battles Gentrification page 5 
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Santa Cruz Veterans Group Missouri Grand Jury Shows 
Revives Thanksgiving Meal Impact of Systemic Racism 
for Homeless Community 


“This meal has always been 
about community. We will con- 
tinue to keep this tradition of 
service to the homeless commu- 
nity alive as long as there is one 
vet to keep it going.” 


by Steve Pleich 


hen the doors to the Santa Cruz 
Veterans Memorial Building on 
Front Street in Downtown 


Santa Cruz were about to open for the 


26th annual Thanksgiving Community _ 


Meal, the line of hungry people stretched 
down the block. 

For more than three hours, the line 
filled the sidewalk as hundreds passed 
through the doors that once again served 
as a portal to an atmosphere of joy and 
generosity. A wonderful community tradi- 
tion had been reborn. 

For more than 25 years prior to 2010, 
Bill Motto Post 5888 hosted a 
Thanksgiving Dinner for the entire home- 
less community, which then, as now, 
included many veterans. In 2010, the vets 
were evicted from their home office locat- 
ed in the Veterans Memorial Building on 
Front Street in Santa Cruz due to structur- 
al problems related to seismic safety. 

Beginning that November, a local 
organization known as the Friends of 
Thanksgiving hosted the annual dinner at 
the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. 

The vets were able to reoccupy their 
building in 2013 and immediately began 
plans to once again host the traditional 
Thanksgiving meal. About 1,250 pounds 
of turkey was cooked in advance of the 
event as well as dozens of side dishes. 


Volunteers from the community as 
well as veteran services staff warmly 
greeted attendees before as they came into 
the hall. From there, they were handed a 
plate and met with the faces of friendly 
volunteers who served sliced turkey, 
mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce, gravy, 
an assortment of pies and other nourish- 
ment. Organizers were delighted to report 
that more than 1,100 meals were served. 

Jonathan, 62, heard about the meal 
from friends and arrived early. “This is an 
amazing meal and event. I just want to 
thank everybody that put this together”. 

Kate, 37, a homeless artisan who knits 
and sells colorful scarves in the downtown 
area, said, “Although there is always a 
certain sense of sadness and loneliness 
among the homeless community, at least 
we’re here together and for one day we 
can push that loneliness aside.” 

Although there is a national effort 
underway to house every veteran experi- 
encing homelessness, they still represent 
about 11 percent of the homeless popula- 
tion in Santa Cruz County, according to 
the 2013 Homeless Census and Survey. 

The veterans of Bill Motto Post 5888 
understand the need for housing and ser- 
vices among the entire homeless commu- 
nity, not just vets. 

Post Commander Bob Patton says it 
best. “We take care of our own but in 
Santa Cruz, ‘our own’ includes the entire 
community. This meal has always been 
about community and we will continue to 
keep this tradition of service to the home- 


less community alive as long as there is 
one vet to keep it going.” 


Steve Pleich is the Director of the Santa 
Cruz Homeless Persons Advocacy Project 


Mission Activists Battle Gentrification 
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units among the 303 market-rate units. 

The city currently requires new hous- 
ing developments to make 12 percent of 
the units affordable (also known as inclu- 
sionary housing). A developer can also 
opt to pay a fee instead, or build the 
below-market-rate units at another site. 
Community advocates, however, want all 
the housing units to be affordable. 

“The existing residents of this neigh- 
borhood... need to be at the table when 
planning conversations are happening,” 
said Causa Justa Organizer Maria 
Zamudio. “They need to decide what kind 
of housing they want, what they want it to 
look like, where they want it to go, what 
kind of affordability levels [they] are 
going to be at.” 

This reflects another tenet of the 
“People’s Plan,” which would require 
public input for all new buildings in the 
Mission District. Since the protest in 
February 2014, organizers have held com- 
munity meetings, given public comment 
at City hearings, and held rallies to ensure 
public input on the development. 

On their part, Maximus has had over 
100 meetings with community and city- 
wide organizations, merchants, City agen- 
cies, and labor groups since the late sum- 
mer of 2013, according to the website for 
1979 Mission Street. 

Beyond the impacts on housing afford- 
ability, there are concerns about the devel- 
opment’s impact on surrounding business- 
es serving the area and especially, a 
Spanish-immersion public elementary 
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school. A merchant association leader said 
that in his experience, when a develop- 
ment like this goes up, the surrounding 
businesses will be priced out. 

“What ends up happening is, you get 
realtors talking with the existing mer- 
chants trying to find out when their leases 
come due, trying to find out who the prop- 
erty owners are,” said Erick Arguello of 
the Calle 24 Merchant Association. The 
realtors then offer the property owners, 
“more money to bring in another business 
that’s going to be able to cater to this new 
market,” he added. 

As the Mission District has become gen- 
trified, Arguello has seen owners being 
forced to move out and go out of business 
because they can’t afford the rent. 

One of the best examples of rapid gen- 
trification taking over many parts of San 
Francisco can be found one block away 
from Mission Street on Valencia. Street. 
Low-key taquerias, discount stores. and 
Latino-owned mom-and-pop shops have 
been replaced with high-end restaurants, 
clothing boutiques, and luxury stores 
catering to the new demographic of tech- 
employed hipsters. 

A report by the City’s Budget and 
Legislative Analyst published in October 
2014, puts some stark numbers behind 
what merchants have been experiencing 
city-wide. In 1992, 518 established San 
Francisco businesses at least five years 
old closed or relocated. In 2011, that fig- 
ure skyrocketed to 3,657 — over 600 per- 
cent more! The price of commercial prop- 
erty has also gone way up: from $189.50 
per square foot in 1999 to $675.10 per 


A Statement by The American 
Friends Service Committee 


Now that the grand jury has decided 
not to indict police officer Darren Wilson 
who killed Michael Brown in Ferguson, 
Missouri, people across the country are 
justifiably seeking answers. The 
American Friends Service Committee also 
is seeking clarity in this case. 

We remain committed to addressing 
the issues of militarization of police, 
police accountability and systemic racism 
revealed by the killing and its aftermath. 
If we are to prevent future tragedies, peo- 
ple everywhere should join us in these 
efforts. 

Those who pay the cost of these poli- 
cies are disproportionally young people of 
color — and with alarming frequency that 
cost is death at the hands of police. 
Ominously, local police increasingly rely 
on militarized tactics and weapons not 
only to arrest but to contain people exer- 
cising their right to assemble and peace- 
fully protest such tragedies as the Mike 
Brown killing. 

Weeks before today’s announcement, 
Missouri police and elected officials 
began stockpiling riot gear and “less 
lethal” weapons to respond to public 
protest. We urge protesters to resist 
provocations such as armored trucks, 
dogs, and blockades staffed by officers in 
military garb. 

We urge police officials to seek dia- 
logue with those they swore to protect and 
serve, to find common ground and peace- 
ful paths forward. 

Throughout our decades of work on 
social justice and human rights in the U.S. 
and around the world, we have witnessed 
the effectiveness of such dialogue and 
exchange programs. We are proud of the 
young people with whom we work in 
Missouri, who are using peaceful means 


square foot in 2013. 


CASTING A SHADOW ON A 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 


The development has also raised the ire 
of parents at the Spanish-immersion pub- 
lic school located beside the proposed 
site. At a Board of Education hearing on 
June 23, 2014, the line of parents from 
Marshall Elementary and its neighbors 
waiting to give public comment extended 
from the podium to the back of the room. 
That evening, the developers formally 
presented their plans to the Board of 
Education members for the first time. 

The parents’ major concerns center on 
dust and noise from construction, and the 
shadow the condo development will cast 
on the school yard. During her public 
comment on the construction plans, 
Bianca Starr, mother of a recent Marshall 
graduate and current student, said: “Not to 
sound dramatic, but it sounds like a war 
zone.” Both of her sons have asthma and 
she is concerned about how her younger 
son’s health will be impacted by the dust 
and the construction noise. 

The developers estimate that the con- 
struction would last 21 months, impacting 
two school years. They have told the com- 
munity about plans to mitigate the noise, 
dust, and shadow impacts, including 
offering to build an elevated playground 
for the school. According to developer 
spokesperson Christian Lampley, 
approval of any construction on school 
property would have go through the 
School District and the State Architect. 

In a recent interview, President of the 
Board of Education Sandra Lee Fewer 
said: “The School District cannot look at 


to work for fundamental change in sys- 
tems that perpetuate racism and inequali- 
ty. They deserve both applause and help 
for their leadership in healing and orga- 
nizing their communities. We urge all 
people of good will to join us in support- 
ing peace-building programs for these 
young people. 

Starting just days after the shooting, 
AFSC has been helping youth process the 
killing of one of their peers through our 
two-year-old Peace Education Program 
working in Ferguson and St. Louis. We 
are standing with teachers and families, 
with the community organizations protest- 
ing, and with the family of Mike Brown. 

Most of all, we heed and support their 
vision of what democracy looks like: It 
looks like police accountability. It looks 
like equal access. It looks like an end to 
mass incarceration. It looks like the dis- 
mantling of the school-to-prison pipeline. 
It looks like the demilitarization of police. 


As a Quaker organization that believes 


in the worth of every person, we call on 
people everywhere to join us in address- 
ing the systemic and structural racism at 
the roots of Mike Brown’s death — and 
that of so many others nationwide. 

We need to challenge policies — at 
every level, from the school house to the 
State House, from Missouri to 
Washington DC — that disproportionately 
incarcerate people of color and boost 
profits for corporations running jails, pris- 
ons and immigration detention centers. 
We also must challenge media when they 
stigmatize youth of color instead of 
acknowledging their humanity. 


Our nation will only prosper when we 
invest in all our children. Join us as we 
work to end militarized policing and the 


systemic racism that endangers youth of 
color and thus threatens our common 
future. 


this development in isolation when there 
is rapid development in this one concen- 
trated area.” She has concerns about how 
these developments will impact the 
Board’s ability to serve every school age 
child who chooses public education. “A 
generous offer from the developer would 
be not to build an elevated play yard, but 
to build a new larger school,” she told the 
developer at the June hearing. 

The Board of Education is looking at the 
impacts of the development on the entire 
neighborhood, she said, adding: “It’s not 
about one school. Large market-rate devel- 
opments, such as this, have an effect on the 
neighborhood in general — the cost of 
neighboring rental units, ability to run a 
family business there. It’s also about being 
able to have a neighborhood that reflects 
the character and values of Mission District 
families that currently live there.” 

According to City Planner M. Douglas 
Vu, the 1979 Mission Street project is 
currently undergoing its Environmental 
Review, which includes a transportation 
study and shadow analysis. Following 
that, there will be a conditional use hear- 
ing with the Planning Department at 
which, there will no doubt be more com- 
munity resistance and public comment 
offered to the City and developers. 


Dyan Ruiz and Joseph Smooke are the 
cofounders of [people. power. media] 
http://www.peoplepowermedia.net/ an online 
platform committed to broadcasting commu- 
nity voices to impact public policy. 

This article is a co-publishing project of 
[people.power.media] and Reimagine! Race, 
Poverty and the Environment, http://reimagin- 
erpe where it also is available in video and 
podcast form. 
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plywood shacks and canvas tents on the 
National Mall — the first stage of their 
struggle for an Economic Bill of Rights 
for the Disadvantaged. 

Many of those living in Resurrection 
City were still traumatized by sorrow and 
outrage as a result of Rev. King’s murder, 
yet thousands had fought off their grief in 
a valiant effort to be faithful to the last, 
best dream of the slain civil rights leader 
— the Poor People’s Campaign. 

In the doomstruck and despairing weeks 
following King’s death, the nation itself 
was overcome by the blues, so it was sym- 
bolically fitting that the pre-eminent blues 
band in the land would play for the activists 
camped out in the nation’s capital. 


BLUES FROM THE MiIssISsIPpPI DELTA 


On the day after King’s assassination, 
Otis Spann, arguably the greatest blues 
pianist of all and a mainstay of Muddy 
Waters’s band, had performed two newly 
composed blues for the fallen civil rights 
leader — “Blues for Martin Luther King” 
and “Hotel Lorraine” — in a storefront 
church in Chicago, while buildings were 
burning all around the block in the riots 
that erupted after the fatal shooting. 

Now, six weeks later, on May 18, 
Muddy Waters, Otis Spann, harmonica 
master Little Walter and bassist Willie 
Dixon had driven all night from Chicago to 
play a benefit concert at Resurrection City 
at the invitation of folklorist Alan Lomax, 
the man who had first recorded Muddy 
Waters for the Library of Congress in the 
summers of 1941 and 1942. 

Lomax recorded Waters playing the 
blues in his primitive wooden shack on 
the Stovall Plantation near Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, where Muddy had lived for 
17 years picking cotton and corn and dri- 
ving a tractor for miserably low wages. 

Now, in a remarkable historic parallel 
27 years after that first recording session, 
the stark wooden shack that had been home 
to Muddy Waters on the plantation was 
mirrored in the hundreds of primitive ply- 
wood shacks and tents erected by activists 
working with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to fulfill Martin 
Luther King’s vision of a nonviolent insur- 
rection for economic justice. 

All these powerful currents of history 
flowed together and met at the base of the 
Lincoln Memorial in front of the 
Reflecting Pool on virtually the same site 
where Dr. King had delivered one of the 
most momentous speeches in U.S. history 
at the massive March on Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom on August 27, 1963. 

Now, five years later, Muddy Waters 
was on the same spot, playing the blues 
for a nation mourning his death. 


‘ALL WORRIED IN MIND’ 

“Lord I’m troubled, 

I’m all worried in mind. 

And I’m never being satisfied, 

and I just can’t keep from crying.” 

The very first time Muddy was record- 
ed in 1941, he sang those words on a song 
that can be heard on “The Complete 
Plantation Recordings.” 

Now, 27 years later, in 1968, those 
lyrics seemed to be a haunting echo of the 
grief in the souls of many people who had 
their faith in America shakened. 

Just as Muddy sang, their hearts were 
deeply troubled and they were “all wor- 
ried in mind” by the loss of Martin Luther 
King. Many felt it might prove to be a 
fatal blow to the Freedom Movement, yet 
as they listened to Muddy Waters sing at 
Resurrection City, the blues once again 
were a lifeline. 

And who better to play the blues for 
the poverty rights activists living in the 
D.C. shantytown than Muddy Waters, one 


of the most influential masters in the his- 
tory of the blues, and a man of the people 
who had grown up in a poverty-class 
shack himself. 

Waters had begun developing his bril- 
liant slide guitar technique and enormous- 
ly powerful vocal style while living in the 
Mississippi Delta. In 1943, he left the 
plantation, jumped aboard a train heading 
straight out of segregated Mississippi, and 
journeyed to Chicago where he put 
together a band of the finest blues musi- 
cians, including rhythm guitarist Jimmy 
Rogers, harmonica genius Little Walter, 
and blues pianist nonpareil Otis Spann. 

Lomax described the impact of 
Muddy’s performance in Resurrection 
City in The Land Where the Blues Began. 

“Back of the poetry that expressed their 
discontent rose the big sound that Muddy 
and his friends had been cooking up, the 
sound of their new wind, strings, and per- 
cussion combo. It had many voices: a clos- 
er-miked harmonica, wailing and howling 
in anguish and anger like the wind off Lake 
Michigan; Muddy’s lead guitar, with the 
bottleneck crying out the blues all up and 
down the six strings, a rhythm guitar 
behind, both amplified by big speakers so 
every crying note, every beat could be 
heard a quarter mile away ... and swanking 
it on a grand piano, Otis Spann, filling in all 
the cracks with surging boogie.” 

THE BLUES OF SON HOUSE 

When Waters was first recorded, he 
was playing an acoustic guitar on the 
plantation, but his brand of urban electric 
blues now wailed with far greater amplifi- 
cation. But it was still the blues of the 
Mississippi Delta, the blues Muddy had 
learned to love from his first musical hero 
and his greatest influence, Son House. 

Muddy’s music was rooted in the Delta, 
and Lomax wrote that it went all the way 
back “through Son House to the one- 
stringed diddly bow, to the very roots of 
African-American music in Mississippi.” 

Now, in the fullness of time, Waters 
had brought the spirit of the Delta blues to 
Washington, D.C., invited by the same 
man who had first recorded him playing 
his bottleneck guitar on the Stovall 
Plantation. The acoustic country blues had 
been transformed into the electric Chicago 
blues, and, as Muddy’s band blasted the 
blues for the nation at the foot of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Lomax described the 
impact that his hard-charging music had 
on the poverty activists assembled there: 

“The audience, folks from the ghettoes 
of the Midwest and the Deep South, knew 
this sound. It was theirs. They had danced 
it into being on a thousand, thousand 
nights in barrooms and at houseparties. 
Now the old Delta music, rechristened 
rhythm and blues, was on stage in the 
nation’s capital. A roar of applause swept 
across the Reflecting Pool into Lincoln’s 
marble house. The politicians might not 
be listening, but soon the whole world 
would be dancing to this beat and singing 
these blues.” 

THE CRY OF THE POOR 

Many of those who had heard the cry 
of the poor had responded by traveling the 
long, hard road to Resurrection City. 
Thousands of poverty rights activists had 
been battered by grief and anger and 
despair over the murder of Martin, beaten 
by the police in a hundred demonstrations 
for civil rights that had led up to this his- 
toric confrontation, and battered over their 
entire lifetimes by the twin assaults of 
racism and poverty. 

When the Poor People’s Campaign 
finally arrived in the nation’s capital to 
confront the legislators who had allowed 
tens of millions of American citizens to 
languish in poverty, they were besieged 
by unrelenting rainstorms that trans- 
formed Resurrection City into Mud City. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. was assassinated on April 4, 1968, he was planning 
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a nonviolent movement aimed at winning an Economic Bill of Rights for the poor. 


ROBERT KENNEDY’S ASSASSINATION 


The demonstrators stood their ground 
through the rest of May and the first 
weeks of June, but even as they tried to 
pick up the pieces and renew their com- 
mitment in the broken-hearted days after 
Rev. King’s murder, Robert Kennedy was 
assassinated in Los Angeles on June 5, a 
demoralizing and nearly unendurable 
death, especially since Kennedy was one 
of the originators of the idea of a Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

After he had witnessed at first hand the 
shocking level of poverty, illness, malnu- 
trition and childhood deprivation in 
Mississippi, Robert Kennedy and civil 
rights leader Marian Wright Edelman had 
encouraged Martin Luther King to bring 
poor people to the nation’s capital “to 
make hunger and poverty visible.” 

Already reeling from the murder of Dr. 
King, the poor people’s movement had 
been camped in Resurrection City for less 
than three weeks when they learned that 
Robert Kennedy had been shot to death. 

Kennedy’s funeral procession passed 
through Resurrection City on its way to 
his burial at Arlington National Cemetery, 
and as it passed by the Lincoln Memorial, 
the mournful gathering sang “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Two of the nation’s most prominent 
champions of poor people — and two of 
its most outspoken antiwar voices — had 
been silenced. “Crucifixion,” an eloquent 
song by protest singer Phil Ochs, poetical- 
ly described the age-old assassination of 
prophets, who were almost predestined 
for crucifixion because they were “chosen 
for a challenge that is hopelessly hard.” 

The road ahead to peace and justice in 
America now indeed seemed hopelessly 
hard — and endlessly tragic. 

Then, in Resurrection City’s final 
chapter, the activists who had kept their 
faith and hope alive for so many long 
years, even in the face of tragic assassina- 
tions and countless police assaults on the 
movement, were tear-gassed by their own 
country’s troops and, on June 24, subject- 
ed to mass arrests and evictions by the 
police and the National Guard. 


Muppy WATERS’ EPIC JOURNEY 


Those who had come by caravan and 
mule-drawn wagons to Washington, D.C., 
had traveled many long, perilous roads. 

But Muddy Waters had traveled for 
decades en route to playing the blues for 
the Poor People’s Campaign. It was one 
of the truly epic journeys — a hard-trav- 
eled highway of historic significance. 


On the evening of May 17, 1968, the 
day before he was scheduled to play the 
blues for the poorest of the poor, Waters 
and his band had set off on an all-night car 
trip from Chicago, reaching Resurrection 
City the next morning, on May 18. 

Yet that was only the last leg of his 
historic journey. Muddy’s real odyssey 
began long before that. He had traveled 
the nation’s highways for 25 years on his 
way to bringing the blues of the 
Mississippi Delta to lift the spirits of the 
activists gathered in Resurrection City. 

His journey began at the Stovall 
Plantation in the Mississippi Delta, where 
he had worked as a field laborer picking 
cotton and corn, and then as a tractor dri- 
ver. While living in Clarksdale, Waters 
had been greatly inspired by the impas- 
sioned bottleneck guitar and the deeply 
emotional vocals of Son House, one of the 
foundational masters of the Delta Blues. 
House is my favorite musician in the 
entire history of the blues. 

In The Land Where The Blues Began, 
Alan Lomax recounts how he asked 
Waters where he had first heard the song 
that became Muddy’s “Country Blues.” 

Waters answered, “I learned it from 
Son House; that’s a boy that picks a gui- 
tar. I been knowing Son since (19)29. He 
was the best. Whenever I heard he was 
gonna play somewhere, I followed after 
him and stayed watching him. I learned 
how to play with the bottleneck by watch- 
ing him for about a year. He helped me a 
lot. Showed me how to tune my guitar in 
three ways.” 

It is wondrous to consider this direct 
transmission of the blues from Son House 
to Muddy Waters. By studying House’s 
music for so long, and emulating this 
early master of the Delta blues, Waters 
became a direct lineal descendant of this 
deeply rooted strain of Mississippi blues. 


‘His VOICE IS IN THE WIND’ 


Son House had labored on southern 
plantations, preached in Baptist churches, 
and served hard time in Mississippi’s noto- 
rious Parchman Farm penitentiary. House’s 
impassioned blues were “created in the 
infernal laboratory that was segregated, 
Depression-stricken Mississippi,” and 
“embody the alienation and isolation of the 
modern condition, whatever the listener’s 
cultural background,” as Tony Russell and 
Chris Smith wrote in The Penguin Guide to 
Blues Recordings. 

House sings with unbelievable fervor 
and his intense, raw-edged slide guitar 


See Blues for Martin Luther King page 7 
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was the perfect accompaniment to his 
harsh, raging vocals. 

Rolling Stone’s music reviewer David 
McGee captured perfectly the passionate 
intensity of House’s slide guitar, writing 
that rather than employing intricate 
polyrhythms or complex single-string 
solos, House fiercely attacked his guitar 
and made it wail with unsettling intensity 
so that it howled alongside his singing. 

McGee wrote: “House wielded his 
slide as if it were on the left hand of God: 
It slashed, it wailed, it howled, it moaned, 
it wept.” 

House died in 1988, but his guitar and 
voice have never been silenced. They live 
on as a permanent gift and inspiration to 
the blues artists that followed in his path, 
beginning with Muddy Waters. 

David McGee wrote, “His legacy is a 
body of work rarely equaled, never sur- 
passed. His guitar is in the Delta Blues 
Museum in Clarksdale, Mississippi; his 
voice is in the wind.” 

Folklorist Alan Lomax and musicolo- 
gist John Work followed that wind 
through Mississippi in 1941, and made 
some deeply valuable recordings of Son 
House for the Library of Congress. 

House then told Lomax about Muddy 
Waters, and Lomax traveled to Clarksdale 
to make the first recordings of Waters at 
the Stovall Plantation in 1941 and 1942. 
When Muddy first heard his voice on 
those recordings, he finally realized that 
he truly was a blues singer. 

In May of 1943, less than a year after 
his final recordings for the Library of 
Congress, Waters left his job at the plan- 
tation for good after the overseer refused 
to raise his pay as a skilled tractor driver 
from 22 1/2 cents an hour to 25 cents. 

The rest is history. Muddy Waters 
boarded the train for Chicago, and never 
looked back. He went on to electrify the 
world, creating an influential model of 
highly amplified urban blues — born on 
the Mississippi Delta and then alchemical- 
ly transformed during countless late-night 
sessions in Chicago’s blues clubs. 

Muddy Waters and Chicago’s other 
blues masters — Little Walter, Otis 
Spann, Howlin’ Wolf, Hubert Sumlin, 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Jimmy Reed, Big 
Walter Horton, et al — then began travel- 
ing all over America and Europe, helping 
to give birth to rock and roll, jump-start- 
ing the British Invasion, and ultimately 
inspiring music lovers all over the world 
with their brilliant artistry that transcend- 
ed all barriers of race, class and nationali- 
ty, and electrified the entire world. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING WITNESSES 
CHILDHOOD POVERTY IN MISSISSIPPI 


In 1964, Martin Luther King, Sr. 
described the significance that blues and 
jazz music held for the Freedom 
Movement in a brief article written for the 
Berlin Jazz Festival. King wrote: “The 
Blues tell the story of life’s difficulties, 
and if you think for a moment, you will 
realize that they take the hardest realities 
of life and put them into music, only to 
come out with some new hope or sense of 
triumph. This is triumphant music.” 

King went on to describe how signifi- 
cant and liberating that music had been to 
many activists in the Freedom Movement. 
“Much of the power of our Freedom 
Movement in the United States has come 
from the music. It has strengthened us 
with its sweet rhythms when courage 
began to fail. It has calmed us with its rich 
harmonies when spirits were down.” 

Just as the Delta blues first came to life 
in Mississippi, so did the Poor People’s 
Campaign. This attempt to build a nonvio- 
lent uprising for economic justice first 

become an overwhelmingly urgent priori- 


ty for Martin Luther King after he visited 
Marks, Mississippi, a poverty-stricken 
town in the Delta, in 1966. 

King had come to Mississippi after 
civil rights activist James Meredith had 
been shot three times by shotgun blasts on 
the second day of his personal “March 
Against Fear” that began on June 6, 1966. 

Meredith had planned to march from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Jackson, 
Mississippi, but Aubrey James Norvell, a 
white assailant, gunned him down. Norvell 
would later plead guilty to the shooting. 

Blues musician J.B. Lenoir sang out 


his outrage over the shooting in his song, — 


“Shot on James Meredith.” 

“June the 6th, 1966, 

They shot James Meredith down 

Just like a dog. 

Mr. President, I wonder 

what are you gonna do now? 

I don’t believe you’re gonna 

do nothing at all.” 

Thousands of civil rights activists 
came to Mississippi to carry on the spirit 
of Meredith’s march, and Meredith him- 
self recovered from the shooting and was 
able to rejoin the march as 15,000 demon- 
strators entered Jackson on June 26. 

During the March Against Fear, an 
elderly marcher, Armistead Phipps, died 
of a heart attack, and King traveled to 
Marks to preach at his funeral. 


MARTIN WEPT 


During that first visit to Marks, accord- 
ing to Hilliard Lawrence Lackey’s book, 
Marks, Martin and the Mule Train, Dr. 
King was moved to tears by the “perva- 
sive sense of hopelessness and widespread 
hunger” he witnessed in Marks. 

King wept again during his second 
visit to Marks in 1966 when he witnessed 
a teacher feeding her young students a 
slice of apple and a few crackers for their 
lunch. Public schools in many southern 
states had refused to accept federal aid for 
school lunches in their attempts to avoid 
federal integration laws. 

Marian Wright Edelman described 
King’s reaction to these encounters. 

“Dr. King uncharacteristically broke 
down in tears and had to leave the room. 
Later, he said to Dr. Abernathy, “I can’t 
get those children out of my mind... We 
can’t let that kind of poverty exist in this 
country. I don’t think people really know 
that little school children are slowly starv- 
ing in the United States of America. I 
didn’t know it.” 

Edelman also accompanied Senator 
Robert Kennedy on a trip to Mississippi. 
Edelman wrote that when Kennedy saw 
the poverty and hunger there at first hand, 
“this profound shock and sadness motivat- 
ed him to act too.” Kennedy’s visit to 
Mississippi put hunger on the national 
agenda, and resulted in a coalition that 
became active on childhood hunger, mal- 
nutrition and illness, she explained. 


MULE TRAIN FROM MARKS 


The vision of the Poor People’s 
Campaign was to make poverty and 
hunger and slum conditions visible to fed- 
eral lawmakers and to the entire nation. 
Due to King’s heartbreaking encounters 
with malnourished children in Marks, 
Mississippi, the small Delta town was 
chosen as an important symbolic starting 
point for the Poor People’s Campaign. 
Ralph David Abernathy later wrote that 
Dr. King wanted the campaign to start “at 
the end of the world” — meaning in the 
impoverished town of Marks. 

Perhaps the most well-remembered 
image of the entire Poor People’s 
Campaign was the Mule Train that left 
Marks, Mississippi, on May 14, 1968, on 
a thousand-mile journey to Washington, 
D.C. Twenty-eight wagons pulled by 56 
mules arrived in the nation’s capital on 
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“Freedom Summer Murders.” Civil rights workers James Chaney, Andrew a 


Goodman and Michael Schwerner were murdered in Mississippi on June 21, 1964. 


June 19, and went on a procession down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Although it arrived more than two 
months after King was assassinated, 
Abernathy wrote that the “Mule Train ful- 
filled one of Dr. King’s dreams.” 


BLUES FOR THE DREAMER 


It is deeply instructive to listen to the 
poignant blues songs written in response 
to Dr. King’s murder, and thereby learn 
how people from the grass roots of the 
black community — people who were not 
activists or political figures — expressed 
their heartfelt reactions to the death of a 
leader, and the loss of a man they consid- 
ered a friend. 

It enables us to see that everyday peo- 
ple had found so much hope in King’s 
courageous activism, and held so much 
love for him. It allows us to see how 
deeply they had shared his dream, and 
how shattering his death was for them. 

Activists and political theorists have 
argued ever since about whether “idoliz- 
ing” King takes away from the message 
that it is the people who build the move- 
ment, and not just the charismatic leaders. 
That is true in many cases. 

Yet, in this case, the honest and imme- 
diate reactions to King’s assassination 
demonstrates how much reverence and 
love people held for him, and what an 
irreplaceable and prophetic role he played 
in their lives. Those reactions went far 
beyond the expected levels of grief and 
encompassed everything from the outrage 
that erupted in widespread rioting to the 
love that was expressed in so many unfor- 
gettable blues songs. 

The murder of Dr. King brought forth 
heartfelt elegies from Otis Spann, Big 
Maybelle, Champion Jack Dupree, Big 
Joe Williams and Nina Simone. (We will 
look at. Nina Simone’s brilliant songs 
about civil rights, freedom and equality, 
racism in America, the “backlash blues,” 
injustice in Mississippi, and the murder of 
“the King of Love” in the next installment 
of Street Spirit’s series on The Blues and 
Social Justice.) 


HEAVEN WILL WELCOME YOU 


Big Maybelle, born Mabel Louise 
Smith in Jackson, Tennessee, was one of 
the finest rhythm and blues singers of the 
1950s and ‘60s, with a big, beautiful 
voice that could joyfully roar out in soul- 
ful celebration, yet could also deliver sen- 
sitive renditions of finely nuanced ballads. 
It is difficult to fully describe her vocal 
talents without sounding like a contradic- 
tion in terms, because Big Maybelle usu- 
ally growled out the blues in a gravel- 
voiced roar, yet could shift gears to sing 
in touching and lovely tones. 

Big Maybelle drew on both dimen- 


sions of her vocal talent to record an 
extraordinarily moving elegy, “Heaven 
Will Welcome You, Dr. King.” (Her song 
can be heard on the CD compilation, “Big 
Maybelle: The Rojac Years.”) 

Although she roars through this hard- 
rocking lament with unbelievable passion, 
she also demonstrates how a powerful 
voice under perfect emotional control can 
be sensitive enough to express the sadness 
and grief in the hearts of many. 

Maybelle’s singing is so strong that it 
rocks the foundations of the world — just 
as King’s death rocked a nation to its core. 
Yet, at the same time, she sings as tenderly 
as a mother who has lost her child. 

Big Maybelle begins her lament with 
shocked disbelief at the loss of Dr. King. It 
is a deeply felt reminder of how hard it was 
for people to believe that “the King of Love 
is dead,” as Nina Simone described King’s 
death in her own anthem. 

When Big Maybelle sings with so 
much love and grief and urgency, she 
takes us right back to the time when the 
nation first learned of King’s death and 
tried, in those heart-stopping moments of 
devastation, to comprehend how much 
had been lost. 

“It just don’t seem real, 

that’s all I can say. 

I can’t believe Dr. King 

has passed away.” 

It is heartbreaking when she sings, “I 
can’t BELIEVE that Dr. King has passed 
away.” Her sorrowful voice breaks into a 
sob right after the word “believe.” The 
immense power of her singing is made all 
the more expressive due to the scarcely 
controlled catch in her voice. 

In my mind, this is the finest tribute to 
Martin Luther King of all, and Big 
Maybelle’s bighearted voice may be the 
only instrument strong enough to carry 
the weight of an entire nation’s heartache 
and outrage and tears. In fact, Big 
Maybelle’s heart and voice were big 
enough to bear the sorrow of the entire 
world. That is precisely what she does in 
singing this final verse. 

“The whole world! 

The whole world is going to miss you! 

This is true! And I know heaven, 

Heaven is going to welcome you.” 


MAYBELLE’S EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


Big Maybelle’s song is also the most 
spiritually consoling of all the songs writ- 
ten in the aftermath of King’s murder. She 
moves seamlessly from her outrage at the 
“sreat waste” of a great man who was 
needed by his people, into a beautiful 
expression of her faith that he has gone to 
a much better place. 

She sings, “I know you’ve gone — 
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you’ve gone to a much better place.” 

Her anger is vivid, her grief and shock 
and anguish are shouted out with all the 
power of her being, and yet her tender 
affection for King spills through every 
verse she sings. It somehow leads her to 
the same affirmation of faith in heaven 
that was at the heart of Rev. King’s life 
and faith and activism. 

Her song carries out a fascinating 
transformation of one of the most com- 
mon lyrical themes in the blues. The 
determination to not be defeated or bro- 
ken by the blues can be found in the lyrics 


of virtually every blues artist. True to” 


form, Big Maybelle tells Dr. King “don’t 
worry” and “never feel blue.” 

Big Maybelle doesn’t simply adapt this 
common blues theme to fit her song about 
King. Rather, she TRANSFIGURES it 
into an extraordinarily powerful message 
about faith. She can tell Dr. King to never 
feel blue because of her faith-filled cer- 
tainty that he will be welcomed in heaven. 

“So don’t worry, never feel blue, 

Dr. King, I know heaven, 

Heaven is going to welcome you 

Oh yes it will.” 

And Big Maybelle still has another 
prophetic lesson to offer the world. Now 
that the dreamer has fallen to an assas- 
sin’s bullet, those of us who are left 
behind must carry on his work for justice. 

“You served God’s purpose 

and now you’re gone. 

Those of us who are left, 

In your name must try to carry on. 

There’s one more thing, oh Lord, 

I would like to say. 

Those of us who are lucky, Lord, 

Will see you again one day.” 

Even to this day, after hearing her song 
so many times, I am still amazed how, in 

just a little over three minutes, Big 
Maybelle expresses an entire nation’s out- 
pouring of love and sorrow and anger, and 
then goes beyond that to teach us so much 
about life, about death, about finding the 
strength to carry on after so great a loss 
— and about faith and heaven and the 
spiritual conviction that death will not 
have the final answer. 

“Those of us who are lucky are going 
to see you again one day.” Listening to 
Maybelle sing those words, I am remind- 
ed of how much our nation learned — and 
how much I learned — from the Freedom 
Movement led by African-American peo- 
ple in the South. I learned nearly every- 
thing I know about nonviolence, nearly 
everything I know about building a move- 
ment of resistance. I also learned so much 
about the power of love and faith. 

Big Maybelle’s song conveys so much 
of what the great gospel singers rooted in 
the black churches taught us. She sings 
with tremendous power and conviction, 
“Dr. King, I know heaven is going to wel- 
come you. Oh yes it will.” 

Her singing has the emotional and spiri- 
tual depth of the blues and gospel music 
created by the African-American communi- 
ty. Both these forms of music — blues and 
gospel — come together beautifully in the 
way Big Maybelle roars out the lyrics, 
“Heaven will welcome you, Dr. King. 

She shouts out the word “heaven” with 
all the vocal fury and passion of great 
Delta blues singers like Son House and 
Howlin’ Wolf. Her voice is full of despair 

and heartache and loss, an emotionally 
expressive outcry that only the greatest 
blues shouters could match. 

Yet, in that same voice — a voice with 
all the soul-fire that the best blues singers 
ever possessed — she also reaffirms all 
the love and faith in God expressed in the 
great gospel songs. 


‘l’VE BEEN TO THE MOUNTAINTOP’ 


On April 3, 1968, on the day before his 
death, Rev. King told the congregation of 
a church in Memphis, “I’ve been to the 
mountaintop.” I cannot help but believe 
that Big Maybelle’s voice was powerful 
enough, and resounded far enough, to 
reach that mountaintop. 

Right after four Sunday School stu- 
dents — Addie Mae Collins, Cynthia 
Wesley, Carole Robertson and Denise 
McNair — were killed when their 
Birmingham church was destroyed by the 
Ku Klux Klan’s dynamite, Martin Luther 
King talked about faith. After his own 
home was bombed, King talked about 
faith. And after King himself was fatally 
shot in Memphis, Big Maybelle picked up 
the fallen torch and sang about faith. 

Big Maybelle, one of the most power- 
ful blues shouters of all time, was trans- 


formed, for the duration of this awe- 


inspiring song, into a pastor, a caregiver 
for the nation’s soul. 

Her spirit rose to the occasion with a 
performance that is heartbroken, but still 
believing. She is enraged and outspoken, 
but still gentle and comforting. Her song 
is both an elegy and, at the same time, a 
freedom song in the best tradition of the 
Freedom Singers who gave so much 
strength to the Freedom Movement. 

We can only thank God for giving Big 
Maybelle a voice big enough and glorious 
enough to roar out a freedom song that 
transforms heartbreak into fierce determi- 
nation. “Those of us who are left, in your 
name, will try to carry on,” she sings. 

Labor organizer Joe Hill’s famous 
statement, “Don’t waste any time mourn- 
ing, organize!” is supposed to be inspir- 
ing, yet it always has seemed somewhat 
lacking to me. It does inspire us to carry 
on the struggle, yet it tends to reduce us 
only to political beings. When you lose 
someone near and dear to you, a mere slo- 
gan to keep up the good fight doesn’t 
fully take into account the depth of the 
human soul. Unless we’re merely political 
automatons, more than that is at stake. 

Why can’t we mourn and organize? Big 
Maybelle’s song seems so much deeper to 
me, so much more soulful and human- 
hearted. It gives full voice to our sadness 
and tenderly expresses how much we miss 
the loved ones we have lost, while also 
expressing an unbroken determination to 
carry on the struggle for freedom. 

I’ll always treasure Big Maybelle’s 
sweetly sorrowful voice singing the sim- 
ple, yet profoundly deep truth of our loss: 
“The whole world is going to miss you.” 


OTIS SPANN’S BLUES ARISE FROM 
THE GHETTO FIRES 


While the fires were still burning up 
and down the block in the Chicago riots 
that erupted just after Martin Luther 
King’s assassination, Otis Spann gave a 
concert at a storefront church where he 
performed two hauntingly beautiful blues 
compositions: “Blues for Martin Luther 
King” and “Hotel Lorraine.” 

Although the guitar has always been 
the most heralded instrument in the blues, 
there have been many great blues pianists, 
including Little Brother Montgomery, 
Pete Johnson, Big Maceo Merriweather, 
Roosevelt Sykes, Champion Jack Dupree, 
Charles Brown, Memphis Slim, Katie 
Webster, James Booker, Professor 
Longhair and Sunnyland Shim. 

My choice for greatest blues pianist of 
all time is Otis Spann, the brilliant singer 
and gifted pianist in Muddy Waters great- 
est band. He also was the house pianist for 
Chess Records, playing on recordings by 
everyone from Little Walter to Bo 
Diddley. Spann was so skilled and multi- 
talented that he became one of the most 
in-demand session pianists of all, playing 
with Johnny Shines, Floyd Jones, Junior 
Wells, Buddy Guy and James Cotton. 


The great blues musician Muddy Waters (pictured above) grew up in this humble 
wooden shack (below) on the Stovall Plantation near Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


Although Spann made his reputation as 
a brilliant and inventive pianist, I also 
love his smoky, soulful vocals, on full 
display on the beautiful records he made 
as a solo artist, including “Otis Spann Is 
the Blues,” “The Blues Never Die” and 
“Walking the Blues.” 

He was like a brother to Muddy 
Waters and the incredible musical rapport 
between the two men anchored one of the 
greatest electric blues bands of all time. 

Otis Spann performed on one of the 
best live blues concert records, “Muddy 
Waters at Newport,” recorded at the 
Newport Jazz Festival in July of 1960. 
Because of a riot in the town of Newport, 
the last two days of the concert were can- 
celed, and Spann, with the acclaimed poet 
Langston Hughes as his co-author, com- 
posed and performed a spontaneous 
“Goodbye Newport Blues,” a sweet and 
sad elegy to the Newport festival. 

Looking back on it now, his song 
seems to have foreshadowed another 
spontaneous elegy that Spann would com- 
pose eight years later, in 1968. 

Almost immediately after Martin 
Luther King was assassinated on April 4, 
1968, Otis Spann and Muddy Waters 
played a tribute at a storefront church on 
43rd Street in Chicago. Spann’s breath- 
taking tribute for King can be found on 
“Rare Chicago Blues, 1962-1968,” issued 
by Rounder Records. 


December 2014 


Producer Pete Welding described the 
dangerous and even life-threatening con- 
text of Spann’s performance in the liner 
notes. “Buildings were burning up and 
down the street as the Chicago ghetto riots 
began. Accompanied in a funereal style 
by drummer S. P. Leary, Otis’ strong 
shouting voice and elegant piano are 
beautifully showcased in two pieces 
inspired by the assassination. 

“Spann’s lyrics, certainly improvised, 
are an extraordinary testimonial of his 
feelings and evoke the pain and intensity 
of that day. Muddy Waters can be heard 
echoing Spann’s feelings in the back- 
ground as he urges him on.” 

“Hotel Lorraine” begins with Spann’s 
melancholy and exquisite piano and then 
his slow, sorrowful voice begins to tell the 
story of King’s death at the Lorraine Motel 
in Memphis earlier that day. This song is 
truly a “first draft of history” and it is so 
memorable that it is hard to imagine how it 
could have been composed so quickly. 

Spann describes Dr. King talking to his 
friends in front of the Lorraine Motel, and 
how “the poor man didn’t feel the pain” 
of the sudden and unexpected gunshot. 
“People ask why violence has taken over 
and the devil got into that evil man,” 
Spann sings, and then plays a lovely piano 
break that seems to pour out all the 
anguish and beauty of King’s life. 
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Then Spann’s quiet, mournful voice 
suddenly roars out the last verse of “Hotel 
Lorraine” with gospel intensity: 

“Dr. King was a man 

that could really understand. 

You know his last words he said: 

‘God knows I’m going to 

the Promised Land.’” 

Spann shouts out the words “God 
knows” as an outcry of triumph and exal- 
tation mingled with deep pain and grief. 

His second song at the storefront 
church in Chicago that day is even more 
powerful. So many of Spann’s best solo 
recordings are beautiful and full of feel- 
ing, but “Blues for Martin Luther King” 
may be my favorite of all his recordings. 

It begins the only way it could on that 
day of heartbreak and loss, with Spann 
asking those gathered in the storefront 
church if they heard the news about what 
happened “down in Memphis, Tennessee, 
yesterday.” With a raw, gospel-fueled 
urgency in his voice, Spann sings, “There 
came a sniper, Lord, that wiped Dr. 
Luther King’s life away.” 

During a magnificent instrumental 
break, Spann shows how a piano can wail 
and cry out wordlessly. It is a marvelous 
tribute to the man whose life had brought 
so much hope to the black community and 
whose death can never be forgotten. 

The final verse reminds us. that the 
assassination was not just a political crisis 
or a stumbling block for the civil rights 
movement. The movement had lost a 
leader, and the nation had lost a martyr. 
But Martin Luther King’s family lost their 
husband and father. 

Almost no one else even thought to 
reflect upon the family’s great loss, yet 
the deepest and most permanent wounds 
were inflicted on King’s wife and chil- 
dren. Only Otis Spann had the sensitivity 
to write about this most personal dimen- 
sion of grief and anguish. His final verse 
captures, for all time, their great loss. 

“Oh, when his wife and kids 

came down, people, 

all they could do was moan. 

Oh, you know when his wife and kids 

came down, 

all they could do was moan. 

Now the world’s in a revolt 

Because Martin Luther King is gone.” 


THE BiG HEART OF BIG JOE 
WILLIAMS 


The face of Big Joe Williams, with its 
deep scars and roughly etched lines, was 
like a roadmap of his soul — or a map of 
the endless highways, back alleys, and 
train tracks he traveled as a wandering 
bluesman for close to six decades. 

In his countless songs and albums, he 
left behind a travel journal in musical 
form of those endless roadways and 
byways — decades and decades worth of 
the Delta blues that Big Joe had recorded 
in defiance of all passing musical styles 
and fads. Big Joe Williams played the 
genuine Delta blues first, last and always, 
from the first song he played at some 
Mississippi levee camp to the last concert 
hall on his life’s journey. 

Born in Crawford, Mississippi, Big Joe 
Williams hoboed all over the South — 
and then traveled onward all over the rest 
of the country — for more than 50 years, 
playing his deep and vital brand of 
Mississippi blues on his self-invented, 
nine-string guitar, hitch-hiking, hopping 
trains, playing in juke joints and levee 
camps, touring with minstrel shows, 
spending time in jail, and always ram- 
bling on to the next town. 

In his story “Me and Big Joe,” Michael 
Bloomfield, the great blues musician who 
played spellbinding lead guitar with the 


Paul Butterfield Blues Band and with Bob 
Dylan on “Highway 61 Revisited,” wrote 
that being with Big Joe Williams was 
“being with a history of the blues — you 
could see him as a man, and you could see 


‘him as a legend.” 


Bloomfield said that Big Joe “had 


‘America memorized” because he had 


traveled tirelessly all over the nation, 
singing the blues in Mississippi juke 
joints in the 1930s and 1940s, New York 
coffeehouses in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
university blues festivals in the 1970s. 

Bloomfield wrote, “From forty years of 
hiking roads and riding rails he was wise 
to every highway and byway and roadbed 
in the country, and wise to every city and 
county and township that they led to. Joe 
was part of a rare and vanished breed — 
he was a wanderer and a hobo and a blues 
singer, and he was an awesome man.” 

This big, powerfully built man had 
lived a rough-and-tumble life, and blues 
critic Barry Pearson wrote, “Big Joe 
Williams may have been the most cantan- 
kerous human being who ever walked the 
earth with guitar in hand.” But Pearson 
quickly added that, “he was an incredible 
blues musician: a gifted songwriter, a 
powerhouse vocalist, and an exceptionally 
idiosyncratic guitarist.” 

That is exactly why it is so touching 
that this road-toughened, cantankerous 
and combative man was moved to com- 
pose such a tender and deeply affecting 
remembrance of Martin Luther King right 
after his assassination in Memphis. 

Big Joe Williams laid his soul bare on 
“The Death of Dr. Martin Luther King.” 
He sounds shaken to his core by King’s 
death, and his powerful voice erupts with 
a complex mixture of sadness, tender con- 
cern, inconsolable grief, bitter anger and 
sheer outrage. 

Big Joe plays a beautiful accompani- 
ment on his strange-looking, nine-string 
guitar and Charlie Musselwhite, a master of 
the blues harp, plays a lovely, mournful 
elegy on his harmonica. “The Death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King” can be found on 


| “Shake Your Boogie” on Arhoolie Records. 


Williams begins by asking his listeners 

if they had heard the unbearable news. 
“Did you get the news, people, 
what happened in Memphis, 
Tennessee, yesterday? 
Come along some mean old sniper and 
carried Dr. Martin Luther King away.” 

Big Joe’s next verse says it all. He 
traces the recent trajectory of King’s 
involvement in the civil rights movement, 
recalling the Bloody Sunday march in 
Selma, Alabama, the Mississippi freedom 
summer, and King’s last stand for free- 
dom — his solidarity with the striking 
sanitation workers of Memphis. 

“Well, Dr. Martin Luther King 
marched in Selma, 

He marched in Mississippi too. 

But when he got to Memphis, Tennessee 
Man, it wouldn’t do! 

Dr. Martin Luther King is dead.” 

The next verse leaves me with ashes in 
my mouth and a sadness that has no 
answer on earth. 

“Well, he died last night boys, 
Oh Lord, with a bullet in his head.” 


MARCH ON RESURRECTION DAY 


The final stanza goes by like a dream, 
or a supernatural visitation. Big Joe 
Williams sings that he goes to the grave- 
yard, looks down at Martin Luther King’s 
face, and vows to the slain civil rights 
leader that we’ll keep marching on — 
even unto Resurrection Day. 

“I went to the graveyard, 

I peeked down in Dr. Luther King’s 

face. 

I said, ‘Sleep on Dr. Martin Luther 

King. 

We’ll march on Resurrection Day.’” 


Senator Robert Kennedy visited the Mississippi Delta in 1967 where he found chil- 


dren starving in windowless shacks, and saw the urgent need to combat poverty. 


Those verses are brilliant and over- 
whelming and they are shot through with 
beauty and faith. They absolutely floor 
me. Like Big Maybelle, Big Joe Williams 
has refused to let death have the last 
word. Resurrection has the last word. 

Those lyrics are not sung as if Big Joe 
is barely holding onto some forlorn hope. 

Rather, they are sung with all the pas- 
sion and vigor of a man who has marched 
all over the land and has been tough 
enough to outlast all the hobo camps, the 
forced labor of the levee camps and the 
brutal railroad guards. Big Joe was power- 
ful enough to endure all the rainstorms and 
Mississippi floods, outlive all the segrega- 
tion decrees and Jim Crow laws, and thrive 
despite all the hunger and hardships of a 
life lived constantly on the move. 

Big Joe Williams always marched on. 
He may have been drunk or hung-over or 
sick or penniless, but he kept moving. 

So did Martin Luther King. He always 
marched on to the next struggle. He 


marched on from the Montgomery bus > 


boycott to the Birmingham jail to the 
Mississippi March Against Fear to the 
Selma march for voter rights to the fight 
against slum housing in Chicago to the 
sanitation strike in Memphis. 

At the end of all this marching, Martin 
Luther King began marching with great 
vision and courage towards Resurrection 
City and his showdown with the federal 
government in Washington, D.C. 

The Mule Train from Marks, 
Mississippi, made it to the nation’s capi- 
tal. Martin Luther King did not. 

Yet there is that final, beautiful promise 
from Big Joe Williams to Dr. King: “We’ll 
march on Resurrection Day.”” 

I am haunted by that verse: “We’ll 
march on Resurrection Day.” In the after- 
math of King’s murder in Memphis, many 
activists still kept the faith and marched on 
in the belief that death would not have the 
final word for the Freedom Movement. 
What destination did they reach? 

They marched all the way to 

Resurrection City in D.C. And there, 
amidst the plywood shacks and canvas 
tents, they heard Muddy Waters and Otis 
Spann keeping the faith with the spirit of 
Martin Luther King by playing the blues 
on the streets of Resurrection City. 
_ That is only the first level of meaning 
in Big Joe’s song. The deeper level is that 
death shall not have the last word, 
because after death there is the promise of 
resurrection. On Resurrection Day, we 
will march again for justice. We will arise 
and walk down the Freedom Road. 

The Catholic priest and dissident peace 
activist, Fr. Daniel Berrigan, wrote that, 


despite all earthly evidence to the con- 
trary, the state-sanctioned violence and 
death used to suppress rebellions will not 
have the final say in our world. Rather, as 
Berrigan wrote, one day Sheriff Death 
himself will be hauled away. That day is 
the Resurrection Day that Big Joe 
Williams described. 

The poet John Donne wrote: “Death be 
not proud.” That is the profoundly hope- 
filled and life-giving title of one of his 
finest sonnets. Here are the final lines of 
John Donne’s “Death be not proud.” 

“One short sleep past, 

we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; 

Death, thou shalt die.” 

A Guatemalan poet, Julia Esquivel, 
once wrote that the tyrannical regimes that 
oppress and crucify the poor are “threat- 
ened with Resurrection.” 

The powers that be were, in fact, 
threatened when the U.S. civil rights 
activists of the Freedom Movement cast 
off their fear of arrests and brutal police 
and jail cells and death itself, and kept on 
marching for justice. Dr. King and others 
had realized that death would not have the 
last word. 

The names of the martyrs inscribed in 
black granite on the Civil Rights 
Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama, 
remind us that the price of freedom can be 
very high. Big Joe Williams reminds us 
that we’ll march onto Resurrection Day. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE’S BATTLES 
WITH THE BLUES 


Champion Jack Dupree is a fascinating 
figure in the blues. He earned his sobri- 
quet, “Champion Jack,” as a fighter who 
boxed in more than one hundred boxing 
matches. He won Golden Gloves and state 
championships before pursuing his career 
as a blues pianist and singer. 

But those fights were only part of a 
lifetime struggle that began after he was 
orphaned at the age of two when both his 
parents died in a fire. He was sent to the 
same orphanage in New Orleans where 
Louis Armstrong was raised. 

After his boxing career ended, Dupree 
moved to Chicago and began playing 
blues piano for a couple years before serv- 
ing in the U.S. Navy during World War II 
— another fight on another battlefield. 
That fight was followed by yet another 
when he was held as a Japanese prisoner 
of war for two years. 

Even though Dupree had fought in 
World War II, he asked the U.S. govern- 
ment to stop fighting in Southeast Asia in 
his song, “Vietnam Blues.” His long 


See Blues for Martin Luther King page 10 
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experience of poverty and racism in the 
United States made him sympathize with 
the suffering of poor people in Vietnam. 

“Why don’t they leave Vietnam, 

leave those poor people alone. 

They got a hell of a problem, 

just like I have at home.” 

In one of the finest moments in his 
fighting career, Dupree spoke out for the 
lives of the people targeted by his coun- 
try’s bombs. He also expressed sympathy 
for the mothers of U.S. soldiers in 
Vietnam, when he asked the U.S. military 
to withdraw its troops. 

“Well, I know every mother 

be glad to see her sons come home. 

Yes, Uncle Sam just as well pack up, 

pull out and go back home.” 

Champion Jack Dupree’s finest album, 
“Blues from the Gutter,” is a riveting 
glimpse into the dead-end world of dis- 
ease, drug addiction and death. It is truly 
blues for the down-and-out. 

Dupree looks with unswerving honesty 
at what Hank Williams used to call “pic- 
tures from the other side of this life” — 
the side most of us prefer not to see. 

Even though his songs take on subjects 
so full of suffering and sickness, Dupree’s 
vocals and piano playing are beautiful, 
and his lyrics show us how the blues can 
reveal the most distressing aspects of the 
human condition, yet still be overflowing 
with life, vitality, humor and insight. 

In “T.B. Blues,” Dupree becomes the 
voice of a man with tuberculosis, at that 
time a deadly and incurable disease. He 
manages to make a beautiful work of art 
out of a fatal diagnosis. 

“Well I got the T.B., 

and the T.B. is all in my bones. 

Well, the doctor told me that 

I ain’t gonna be here long.” 

Some things are almost worse than 
dying, such as being abandoned in your 
hour of greatest need by the very people 
you thought were your closest friends. 

This song is light years away from the 
kind of pop music conventions that 
pledge, in Carole King’s words, “You’ve 
got a friend.” Instead, Dupree sings a 
hard-won truth about the faithlessness of 
friends, warning that many will even stop 
coming to visit at all if they are even 
asked for help. 

“Well, the T.B. is all right to have, 

But your friends treat you so lowdown. 

Yeah, don’t ask them for no favor, 

They will even stop coming ‘round.” 

Unlike many forms of rock and pop 
music aimed at youthful audiences, blues 
music most often has been created by and 
for adults. It is unafraid to take on every- 
thing under the sun that grown-ups enjoy, 
suffer, fear or dream about. 

The great blues artists sing of love and 
sex, marriages and break-ups, drinking 
and hangovers, good times and terrible 
blows, faith and doubt, war and peace, 
injustice and racism, and as Champion 
Jack Dupree showed us, our lifelong box- 
ing matches with disease and death. 

Yet, even when the great range of lyri- 
cal themes in the blues is understood, it is 
still a mystery how Dupree found beauty 
and meaning in his blues from the gutter. 


SINGING THE EXPATRIATE BLUES 


Champion Jack Dupree became one of 
the first blues expatriates. He left America 
for Europe in 1959 and stayed there the 
rest of his life until his death in 1992. 

Several blues artists who wrote with 
strong convictions about social and eco- 
nomic justice were the very ones who 
packed their bags, left the United States, 
and moved to Europe. For many, the move 
was permanent, and although they may 
have returned occasionally to give concerts 
or record their music, they never returned 


to live in the land of their birth. 

In his book, The Legacy of the Blues, 
Samuel Charters devoted a chapter to 
Champion Jack Dupree and explained his 
choice to leave America for good. Many 
American blues musicians found greater 
respect and love for their music in Europe, 
and better working opportunities. But the 
most important issue for these expatriate 
bluesmen was their desire, in Charter’s 
words, “to escape America’s racism.” 

Charters wrote, “Eddie Boyd is only one 
of the blues artists who has settled down in 
Europe. Memphis Slim and Willie Mabon 
live in Paris, and Champion Jack Dupree 
has his house and family in England. Why 
have they left the United States? The most 
important reason always is the lack of 
severe racial hostility in countries like 
France or Denmark or Sweden.” 

It is a sad commentary on America’s 
history of racial discrimination and hatred 
that many of the blues musicians who 
cared so deeply about social justice and 
expressed their conscience and humanity 
so eloquently in their music, felt driven to 
leave their homes and become expatriates 
for the rest of their lives. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 


In his song, “The Death of Luther 
King,” written in 1968 less than a month 
after Rev. King was murdered, Champion 
Jack Dupree played a slow and mournful 
melody on the piano for an audience in 
Paris. The tinkling, cascading notes of his 
piano accompanied his opening words, a 
talking blues about the loss of Dr. King. 

In his spoken introduction, Dupree said 
in a very slow, solemn voice, “Well the 
world lost a good man when we lost Dr. 
Martin Luther King, a man who tried to 
do everything. He tried to keep the world 
in peace. Now the poor man has gone to 
rest. So go on Dr. Martin Luther King and 
take your rest. There will always be 
another Luther King.” 

I’ve always loved Dupree’s singing. 
His rich voice is warm and familiar and 
offers comfortable, yet deeply felt vocals 
even when the subject matter of his songs 
may be grim or despairing or down in the 
gutter — or, in the case of this song, when 
his subject is a tragedy beyond the telling. 

So when his spoken introduction is 
done, Dupree begins singing in that warm, 
comforting voice, sounding for all the 
world like a wise old uncle giving some 
friendly advice. But his calm, peaceful 
voice makes his words seem all the more 
startling and disturbing. He gives no quar- 
ter in this song. He is a man who has 
come to tell the truth. 

“ It was early one evening 

When the sun was sinking down. 

Early in the evening some dirty sniper 

Shot Martin Luther King down. 

He was nothing but a coward 

He dropped his gun and run. 

But he will never have no peace 

He’ll always be on the run.” 

In this performance for an audience in 
Paris in late April of 1968, Champion 
Jack Dupree sang out the words that 
Martin Luther King had spoken in a 
Memphis church three weeks earlier. 

“The words that he said 

just before he died: 

‘I’m going up on, 

I’m going way up on, 

Way up on the mountain top.’” 

Then Dupree speaks softly to his lis- 
teners once again, quietly playing the 
piano while he speaks the next few sen- 
tences in a subdued, introspective manner. 
It’s as if he is only speaking to himself, 
maybe daydreaming or thinking out loud, 
trying his best to understand this incom- 
prehensible tragedy. 

This quietly thoughtful passage is very 
unsettling. Dupree creates a very intimate 
atmosphere, as if we, his listeners, were 


Big Maybelle sang the moving tribute, “Heaven Will Welcome You, Dr. King.” 


sharing his most private thoughts. And 
what private thoughts we overhear! 

He meditates on the series of political 
assassinations in America, and the effect 
of his reverie becomes even more private 
and personal in the final verse when 
Dupree decides that if the reactionary 
forces in America have not hesitated to 
shoot down Lincoln, Kennedy and King, 
he doesn’t stand a chance. 

Dupree says quietly to himself, “Yeah, 
they shot him down, just like they done all 
the rest of them. They shot down 
Abraham Lincoln, they shot down 
President Kennedy, and they took poor 
Martin Luther King. So you know I don’t 
stand a chance. I ain’t nobody.” 

At the moment when he says, “I ain’t 
nobody,” the song enters into another 
dimension. He begins singing directly to 
his white audience in Paris, forthrightly 
uttering what is really on his mind. It’s as 
if his thought that “I ain’t nobody,” leads 
him to confront the elephant in the room 
that everyone has been politely ignoring: 
the element of race and discrimination, 
and how that makes some people in soci- 
ety feel that everything is just fine, and 
makes others feel they’re nobody. 

The strange thing is that Dupree is 
talking about a confrontational truth in a 
voice just as warm and gently comforting 
as it can be. It’s a moment of real artistry. 

He speaks a truth almost too terrible 
for words, yet he states it with such 
warmth and humanity, that instead of feel- 
ing accused, I would guess that his audi- 
ence in Paris that day felt disarmed by his 
gentle tone, as if he had invited them to 
really understand Dupree’s own hard 
experiences in a very personal way, so 
they might begin to understand — per- 
haps for the first time — how racism real- 
ly feels from the inside. 

He has invited them to understand, for 
just a moment, his own feelings about 
freedom, and the denial of freedom. 

Again, this song seems to me an artis- 
tic triumph. For the humanity of his voice 
is So welcoming that his listeners that day 
may have felt disarmed enough to open 
their minds up to the feelings of all those 
in our society who have never felt free. 

Dupree sings these very personal lyrics 
directly to his audience, and his gently 
voiced words land with shattering impact. 


“I know you people, I know 

you’re glad you ain’t none of me. 

I know you people are glad, I know 
you’re glad you’re white and free. 

Oh what will, what will become of me? 
Oh, I am begging, yes, 

I’m begging to be free.” 

Champion Jack Dupree sang that high- 
ly personal appeal about three weeks after 
Martin Luther King was shot to death. He 
was living by choice in Europe, an entire 
ocean away from the segregation and 
church bombings and discrimination and 
assassinations in his country of birth. 

So, in begging to be free, he was mak- 
ing an appeal on behalf of his people back 
in America who had placed so much hope 
in the Freedom Movement, only to see so 
many of its leaders killed. 

Today, when I listen to his song, “Death 
of Luther King,” I remember how I felt 
when I looked numbly at the water flowing 
over the names of dozens of martyrs 
inscribed in black granite at the Civil Rights 
Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama. 

It felt like the end of hope to stare at 
the names of Medgar Evers, Rev. James 
Reeb, Jimmie Lee Jackson, Viola Liuzzo, 
Addie Mae Collins, Cynthia Wesley, 
Carole Robertson, Denise McNair, James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, Michael 
Schwerner and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

“Too many martyrs and too many 
dead,” sang Phil Ochs, one of the most 
powerful political folksingers of his gen- 
eration. In “Here’s to the State of 
Mississippi,” Ochs sang an even more 
uncompromising truth: 

“Here’s to the state of Mississippi, 

For underneath her borders, 

the devil draws no lines. 

If you drag her muddy river, 

nameless bodies you will find. 

Oh, the fat trees of the forest 

have hid a thousand crimes, 

The calendar is lying 

when it reads the present time.” 

Yet the death of hope can also bring 
the dawn of its rebirth. 

When Champion Jack Dupree sings, 
“Oh, I am begging, yes, I’m begging to be 
free,” I can hear the echo of Martin Luther 
King’s soaring and majestic words, “Free 
at last, free at last, Thank God almighty, 
we are free at last.” 
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Samuel Manning, an employee of 
Singer, had worked with the FBI in a sting 
operation to nail Singer for the arson plot. 
Manning was facing charges for embez- 
zling more than $50,000 from the Girl 
Scouts, and he sought reduced charges in 
return for helping the feds go after Singer 
for the arson scam. 

Before going to prison, building owner 
Singer and RMD Services, the company 
that managed the hotel at the time, were 
sued by many of the residents because of 
slum-like conditions at the hotel. 

Fast forward a few years, and in May 
2013, Richard Singer was released from 
prison, and received three years probation. 
Reportedly, he is back in business buying 
and selling properties. 

The Hotel Menlo was renamed the 
Empyrean Towers, after supposedly being 
renovated. The owner/managers have been 
renting out rooms for $79.00 a night to a 
variety of people from all walks of life. 


PREYING ON THE UNSUSPECTING 


The website for Empyrean Towers 
states that there is no guarantee that the 
elevator of the seven-story building is 
available to the residents. Residents all 
have to pay in advance online before 
moving in and do not know what they are 
getting into until they move into the 
premises. igs 

Many unsuspecting tourists and visi- 
tors to Oakland who have checked into 


- the hotel in recent months have: written - 


scathing reviews in Yelp describing their 
outrage at the hotel’s slum-like condi- 
tions: oe 

Virtually all the out-of-town tourists 
who have reviewed Empyrean Towers in 
Yelp in the last several months have 
warned that it is a “pit of filth,” a “dilapi- 
dated slum apartment building,” a “crime 
scene” full of dangerous conditions and 
illicit drug use, and has “rats in the hall- 
ways and roaches in the walls.” - 

Other tenants reside there as long-term 
residents on a month-to-month basis. 
Reportedly, it is the long-term residents 
who are being run out of the building with 
eviction notices. Twenty or more residents 
now face eviction after a fire occurred in 
the building last July from a lit cigarette, 
according to tenants in the building. 

Additionally, according to public 
records from “corporation wiki,” Richard 
Singer has partnered with real estate bro- 
ker Alice Tse to own and manage the 
building through Empyrean Towers LLC, 
and Innovistech Realty Co. 

Real estate broker Alice Tse has been 
buying properties for Singer for a number 
of years. Tse called me a few times at the 
beginning of 2014, and told me that she 
was buying properties for Singer, and that 
she had become very concerned about 
Singer’s activities at times. On Feb. 21, 
2014, I received a strange email from 
Alice Tse (alicetsesf@ gmail.com) that 
said, “I have a new fraud case committed 
by Richard Singer who attempted to burn 
down the Menlo. Please call me at 
650/526-2968 — Alice.” 

I tried calling a few times but Tse did 
not respond to my call. At the time, I 
wondered what happened. Only recently 
did I learn that she is partners at the 
Empyrean Towers with Richard Singer. 

Recently evicted tenant Andrea Polega 
told me that among the many problems 
she faced living at the Empyrean, the sink 
in her room did not have a “U pipe” 
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Evictions at Empyrean Towers in Oakland 


Tenants at the hotel complain of hazardous conditions, crime, filth, cruelty and misman- 
agement. Unsuspecting out-of town visitors who have rented rooms in recent months 
express outrage and shock at the slum conditions. 


beneath it, and she had to keep a bucket 
under the sink to catch the water every 
time she used it. She had to pay $210 a 
week to stay there until management 
forced her out of her housing. 


BULLYING A DISABLED TENANT 


On November 25, Polega contacted: me 
and said, “I am a tenant at Empyrean who 
is being kicked out at this very second 
after having a money order returned to me 
that was in their possession for more than 
24 hours. They returned it at 11 a.m., 
telling me to be out by noon. This is 
directly following my physical incapacita- 
tion in the form of a ruptured Achilles ten- 
don which was directly caused by their 
negligence. I am on crutches in a six-story 
walkup and cannot go up or down the 
stairs unassisted, let alone move my 
belongings this way. 

“At 2 p.m., they returned with police. I 
will be charged with trespassing if I do 
not leave. I have nowhere to go. I would 
be more than happy to go on record for 
any future articles against these bastards, 
or any other media outlets, to gain jus- 
tice.- 

On November 26, I was advised by the 
Eviction Defense Center that they were 
assisting Andrea Polega and have had 
extensive interaction with her while she 
was being evicted from her housing, 
adding that she is currently safe. 


CRUEL AND ABUSIVE MANAGERS 


Don Fisher, a tenant who lives at 
Empyrean Towers with his wife Maria 


*Anast, told me, ““The male resident man- 


ager (at the hotel), named Royce, beat up 
Andrea’s boyfriend Donald because he 
was Sleeping in the lobby waiting for 
someone to come and get him and his girl- 


friend. I believe you are aware of the cou- - 


ple that Luis May kicked out, right after 
refusing to accept their rent payment. — 

“Donald went to the hospital and 
Royce went to jail. If you can assist, I 
need to know who to contact to get a 
restraining order or similar relief to get 
this manager out of the hotel. Many peo- 
ple are now worried about being treated in 
the same manner.” 

“There was blood from the floors to 
the doors from this. And Royce’s wife or 
girlfriend made threatening overtures to 
Maria. Maria asked why Royce simply 
did not call OPD and I had to intervene.” 

Don Fisher and Maria Anast moved 
into the Empyrean Towers on Dec. 16, 
2013, after being hit by hard times in a 
tough economy. They lost their footing in 
the world of the middle class, and moved 
from San Francisco to Oakland for cheap- 
er housing. Now they are both living on a 
fixed income, and are very poor. 

They each receive around $300 a month 
from general assistance, and they also 
receive food stamps. By the third week of 
the month, they are both pretty much broke 
and are experiencing hunger. “We only get 
around four dollars a day to live on from 
food stamps and that’s not nearly enough to 
survive in Oakland,” said Maria. 

They live in Empyrean Towers in a 
small room with a bed, a TV, small refrig- 
erator, microwave and a hot plate. They 
are lucky enough to have their own bath- 
room, in comparison to many others who 
are forced to share bathrooms in the old 
seven-story building. 

“Life is very hard on us now,” said 
Anast, “and we do not feel safe living in 
this building. There are drug dealers, 
crackheads, and prostitutes living on the 
upper floors. The cops are here all the 


time. The locks are flimsy on our doors, 
and we keep a baseball bat handy just in 
case someone breaks our door down to 
enter our apartment. 

“There is no heat. They do not allow 
tenants to use the elevator. The building 
has bed bugs, rats, and is loaded with flies 
and gnats from the garbage piled up at the 
property. Our toilet does not work, the 
shower barely drips any water when we 
try to take a shower, and the building 
lacks smoke detectors in most of the 
apartments.” 

Despite the awful conditions, Maria 
and Don have continued to pay their rent, 
yet they said they were stunned to unex- 
pectedly face an eviction notice. “We 
have been good tenants since moving in, 
are quiet, have paid our rent on time, and 
we were shocked to find an eviction 
notice posted on our door recently after 
management refused to accept our rent 
anymore.” 


EVICTION DEFENSE CENTER 


Don and Maria filed a response to fight 
against the eviction, and have sought legal 
assistance to fight their eviction. Others 
facing eviction from Empyrean Towers 
have sought assistance at the Eviction 
Defense Center in Oakland. 

Anne Omura, the executive director of 
Eviction Defense Center, said, “We now 
represent approximately 30 tenants from 
the Empyrean Hotel. This case has all of 
us working 24/7 around the clock.” 

Attorney Andrew Wollf also will assist 

in defending tenants facing eviction at 
Empyrean Towers. : 
_ According to Don and Maria, “Many 
people are facing eviction recently 
because management wants to bring in 
higher income tenants willing to pay 
$79.00 a night to stay at this building.” 

Don Fisher said he used to be an offi- 
cer in the Navy, and worked in the tech 
industry for years after getting out of the 
Navy. Maria Anast spent many years hap- 
pily working in the hospitality industry. 
They are now in their 50s, and have raised 
two children who are now adults, includ- 
ing a son who entered the Navy recently, 
and a daughter who lives in Santa Cruz. 

“We don’t know what we will do if we 
get evicted,” said Maria. “We are thinking 
about buying a van but we are too broke 
to do so. We are also thinking about buy- 
ing a tent if we lose our housing, but we 
do not know where people camp out when 
they are made homeless in Oakland.” 

-- Management at Empyrean Towers 
have declined to reply to my requests for 
information about the violence and evic- 
tions involving management at the hotel. 

The phone number for Innovistech 
Realty Co. reached the Sweden Hotel in 
San Francisco, where the staff claimed 
that Alice Tse sold the property. 

During a call to Patricia Singer, 
Richard Singer’s wife, she stated that she 
is divorced from Richard and does not 


want to comment on his activities regard- _ 


ing Empyrean Towers. 

Eviction attorney Johanna 
Kwasniewski said she would not com- 
ment regarding my questions about the 
20-plus tenants who are reportedly facing 
eviction by Richard Singer and Alice Tse. 
Then she reconsidered and said that she 
would contact Empyrean Towers LLC to 
see if she were allowed to make any com- 
ments. I have not heard from her since 
that discussion many days ago. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com. 


‘| as in geese gather 


A Nuanced World 


by Carol Denney 


I’m angry 

but I’m always the one 

who cleans up the broken glass 

and sweeps up the wreckage 
unleashed on a helpless neighborhood 
after another injustice 


I’m angry 

but I’m the one who sits 

in court with the people 

who were arrested 

for just watching 

someone torch the yarn store 


I’m angry 
but I’m always the one 

after Ferguson or Fruitvale 

called for a sound bite 

to explain the predictable vandalism 
pasted blindly across 

a nuanced world 


FOR A BLIND 
STREET PERSON 
by Claire J. Baker 


Bent shadow, once did you race 
the wind to reach your lover, 
singing to him of spring? 


It's Christmas Eve in rain. 
Crowds rush by, ignore your sign 
PLEASE HELP. 


No one drops a coin. 
Always you smile, as if 
you can see the street neoned 


red, yellow, blue, gold -- 
colors reflected into 
your empty bowl. 


Enough 

by George Wynn 
He feels the breath 
of January's wind 
and recalls a 

street companion 
who no longer 

has to worry 

about being damn 
cold a long time 
found dead on 

San Francisco 
downtown pavement 
a book of poetry 

in hand. 


They both used to 
wonder what might 
be gained or lost 
by going inside? 


The ache in his 
neck bones all 

the way to 

his toes tonight 

tells him at 70 

the shelter's waiting 
like it or not. 


THE ONE WORD 
by Claire J. Baker 


This poet connects 
the one word "gather" 
with the Quaker faith 


at lake's edge before 
the V-flight south, 


as in snowflakes gather, 
mounded on roof tops 
before the downward slide, 


as in two homeless men 
gather around a steam vent 
on a city sidewalk. . 
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The Real King is Dead 
by C. Tom Ross 


Conniving, deadly shots in Memphis. 
Angry, desperate, despairing flames in Washington, D.C., 

and so many other cities, 

And a cold, sullen rain in Atlanta. 

I felt trapped in my white neighborhood 

near Atlanta’s Piedmont Park. Almost wishing I hadn’t moved out 
of my faculty apartment on a black campus. 

Both wishing and fearing to share 

the pain and anger of my African-American friends and students. 
But thankful that I switched channels after the 

callous words, “‘We now return to our regular programming.” 
On another station, I heard these discerning words: 

‘I don’t care what other stations do. 

We can’t possibly return to our usual schedule. 

We'll stay with this story for the duration. 

Once again, if you’ve just joined us, 

Dr. King was standing on the balcony of 

the Lorraine Motel in Memphis, when he was shot. 

He was taken to a local hospital. We have no word of his condition, 
except that hospital spokesmen describe it as ‘serious.’ 

Dr. King was in Memphis to lend his support to garbage workers 
in their prolonged strike against the city administration.” 

Then the dreaded words came: 

The greatest architect of nonviolent protest was dead. 
Network commentators ironically lament: A man of peace, 

a minister, has been tragically cut down. 

They conveniently leave this out: the government, 

which these broadcasters serve as mouthpiece, 

the government is guilty, and not just guilty 

of planning and firing the fatal shot. 

I looked out the door of my apartment building. 

I heard nothing but the droning rain, 

and thought I heard a brief siren, 

coming from some far corner of the city, 
Perhaps the rain had vetoed a rebellion. 


The King Lies in State 


by C. Tom Ross 


I followed the line up the short stairway 

to the outside door of the Spelman College auditorium. 
Inside was dark, except for one high spotlight, 

shining on the open casket... 

of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The casket was placed between the front row and the stage. 
A man of Great stature, he looked short and small in death. 
I heard him speak three times, 


| including the March on Washington in 1963, 


but I never came close enough to shake his hand... till now. 
More than a hundred well-dressed middle-class black mourners 
were filing past, silent in mourning, 

and I, one lonely white man, 

with plenty of liberal guilt and grief, 

I almost felt I should apologize for my presence: 

“I teach at the college across the street.” 

A disabled man, but lucky enough to be born with a skin color 
that gave me the education for the best job I ever had, 

but knowing my will to remain in this position ... was ending. 
A few weeks before, I heard a militant black man speak 

from the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco. 
He said: “The Liberal non-black American 

has no place in the black community. 

He should go back to his own non-black community, 

and undertake the tremendous task of 

civilizing the white community.” 


Just a few months later, I heeded his call, 
resigned my job, and moved to San Francisco. 


| But that day, in the darkened Spelman College auditorium, 


I stood in the long slow line, 


| far in back, behind the last row of seats, 
| and one lady, looking down at Dr. King’s corpse, 


screamed out ... “Mercy Jesus!” 
Then she trailed off in muffled sobs. 
An island of honest feeling, in a sea of weary resignation. 
| That woman, with her white handkerchief, 
was the only figure lighted up beside the still martyr. 
She moved on, making way for others of the bereaved. 
Many days, we who mourned made lines of courageous protesters. 
But that day, we made lines of downcast, grieving hearts. 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Memories of a Sad Memorial 


Today I am grateful for the life of 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. His 
life is a treasured part of the her- 
itage of all the world’s people. 


by C. Tom Ross 


pril 4, 1968, was a time of crisis for the 
Ai States. A large part of the national 

crisis was the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. I was living in Atlanta at the time, 
where I was teaching at historically black Clark 
College, now merged with Atlanta University. 

As I write of the memorial services for Martin 
Luther King Jr., we’re in a similar crisis today, as 
Ferguson, Missouri, joins the ranks of Memphis, 
Watts, Selma and far too many other locations 
where our nation’s racism has given us a shameful 
record of violations of human rights. I’m reminded 
of two lines from a poem I had long since forgotten: 

When will the warring legions pass, 

and all the strife of caste and class? 

Services began in the morning at Ebenezer 
Baptist Church, where Dr. King and his father had 
preached for many years. This was an event for 
friends, family and dignitaries. Television coverage 
showed a crowd of people, including Robert and 
Ted Kennedy, entering the church. 

The afternoon ceremonies were to be held on the 
beautiful campus shared by Morehouse College, Dr. 
King’s alma mater, and Atlanta University. That 
campus, with a vast expanse of green grass and 
flowers, is especially scenic in spring. 

I got there early, and found a vantage point 
with both a northerly and easterly view. Looking 
north, I could see West Fair Street where the 
parade from Ebenezer Baptist Church came from 


downtown. Looking east, I could see rows of seats 
in front of the podium which faced west from 
Chestnut Street SW. Looking north, I watched the 
parade of mourners, which followed the flag- 
draped mile cart bearing the casket of Dr. King. 

The seats facing the podium were quickly filled 
and many people had to stand behind the seats. 
One black man, in slacks and short-sleeved sport 
shirt, perhaps having traveled from a great dis- 
tance, lay stretched out on the grass. I felt he was 
a perfect symbol of how tragedy can exhaust peo- 
ple, especially after centuries of oppression. 

Dr. Benjamin Mays, president-emeritus of 
Morehouse College, gave the eulogy, very elo- 
quent and insightful about both those who loved 
and those who hated Dr. King. 

I then considered how much we had lost when 
Dr. King died. A portion of that loss was driven 
home to me about eleven months earlier, as Dr. 
King addressed the “Hungry Club,” a periodic 
luncheon at the downtown Atlanta YMCA. 

Around the venue were printed defenses of Dr. 
King’s “Beyond Vietnam” speech, given only a 
month before. To answer critics of that address, 
various paragraphs were headed: “Has he the 
knowledge... ?” “Has he the right ... ?” “Has he 
the authority ... ?” 

For me, Dr. King answered those questions 
when he said that, although our government lead- 
ers say we’re fighting communism, the U.S. State 
Department knows that only 25 percent of the 
National Liberation Front of Vietnam are actual 
members of the Communist Party. Besides being a 
brilliant strategist of nonviolent protest, Dr. King 
was a great “whistle blower.” 

Today I am grateful for the life of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. His life is a treasured part of the 
heritage of all the world’s people. 


